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WHAT IS ‘MODERN’ MUSIC ? 
By M.-D. CALvocorEss! 


I heartily dislike and despise the term: and| 


never more intensely than when I see how often, 
by using it, I have fallen into the trap which it 
holds for the unwary. I feel that many oppor- 
tunities for vagueness on the part of writers, and 
misunderstandings on the part of readings, will be 
removed so soon as the word is ruthlessly extirpated. 
Meanwhile, the best we can do is to inquire, no 
less ruthlessly, into its meaning. 

As often as not we see it used as a shibboleth 
on the sole strength of which people will feel 
justified in commending or running down 
composers and critics, works and judgments. 
It is quite usual, for instance, to hear it said 
that “So-and-so cares for nothing but modern 
music,’ or ‘is utterly incapable of understanding 
modern music.’ People who proudly stand by the 
slogan, ‘I do not care for all that modern stufl,’ 
and people who pose as sole possessors of the 
capacity to understand the beauties of ‘modern’ 
music, constitute a not unimposing fraction of the 
musical world. For the term ‘modern’ let us 
substitute the term ‘to-day’s,’ and the inanity of 
such utterances becomes apparent forthwith. 

To-day’s music ranges from Elgar to Faure, 
from Holst to Barték, from Ravel to Milhaud, 
from d’Indy to Strauss, from MHolbrooke to 
Obukhof, from Schénberg to Malipiero, and so on 
usque ad infinitum, or nearly. The term is seen 
to cover the output of two generations (not to say 
three), the older of which comprises many men 
who may still be described as prophets and 
explorers, whereas many of the younger obviously 
are the very reverse. Let us consider for a 
moment how extraordinarily varied in scope and 
style are the works in which to-day’s tendencies 
are exemplified, and we can hardly fail to realise 
that if we take the term ‘modern’ at its true 
value, a man liking nothing but ‘modern’ music 
may nevertheless be endowed with a vast range of 
sensitiveness and understanding: so vast, in fact, 
that the absurdity’ of the description becomes 
flagrant. Conversely, our man who does not care 
for ‘modern’ music will have so narrow, so puny 
an outlook, that we may well feel justified 
doubting whether his attitude towards older music 


is founded on any degree of genuine sympathy and | 


understanding. 

But we know quite well that in no such case 
does the word stand for its full value. It is used 
to denote something more, and something more 
special, than its natural, colourless equivalent, 


“to-day’s.’ If we analyse its meaning, we see that 
| for detractors ‘modern’ music means “music now 
| being written according to principles and methods 
| different from those to which we are accustomed, 

For those to whom 


}and which we approve.’ 
novelty is the sole thing worth considering, it 
|means “music written according to principles 


|and methods which, in so far as they are novel, 
| are preferable to all others.’ 

| It is all very well to run down the results of 
|innovatory tendencies. Indeed, the tune is old 
| enough to satisfy those who intone it the most 
willingly. I noticed with interest the excerpts 
from old judgments on Beethoven which Miss 
Muriel Silburn reproduced in last month’s A/usica/ 
Times. All students of musical history are familiar 
with countless instances of this kind, some of which 
refer to Bach and some to Wagner, others to 
Monteverdi, to Brahms, or even to Gounod. 
Indeed, rather than compile a list of composers 
who have been treated as anarchists when they 
were nothing of the kind, it would be shorter to 
compile one of good composers who have not. 

The standards in which judgments of that kind 
originate are founded either on faith in certain fixed 
rules (or alleged laws), or in certain trends and 
habits of thought. ‘The opposite attitude is that 
of people who would willingly use, with reference to 
any composer whose works they happen to admire 
despite any infringements of rules or laws notice- 
able therein, the very words which Edgar Allan 
Poe applies to Shelley: “He disdained that Rule 
which is an emanation from Law, because his 
own soul was Law in itself.’ It needless to 
emphasise that both attitudes may be equally 
uncritical. 

How great or how small is the part played by 
habit, rule, and law respectively in establishing the 
standards in question ? We cannot proceed without 
elucidating the problem. Just now a number of 
able writers are sedulously applying themselves to 
this hitherto neglected task,” and fair headway is 
being made. ‘The point is not yet reached, 
however, when we shall be able clearly to dis- 
criminate between laws and mere rules. But so 
far as rules are concerned, I think we may 
consider all that can be said as summed up in 
this dictum of Alfred Ernst (one of the most lucid 
and earnest of those who fought Wagner’s battle 
in France), that “in music, rules are merely intended 
to provide practical means of avoiding effects which 
are usually unsatisfactory ’—which clearly shows that 
the mere matter of rules broken or observed has 
no bearing upon the exercise of the critical faculty. 
What we must find out is whether, when a rule is 
broken, it is broken to good purpose, and to a 
purpose which renders the breaking as necessary 
and unavoidable as we should feel the observance 
to be necessary under different circumstances. 

Let us now ask ourselves whether music is 
‘modern’ in so far as it does not conform to the 
standards according to which older generations 





Is 





Watt's excellent essay on “Rule and 


| * See, for instance, Prof. 
f Wus ind Letters. 


| Law in Music,’ in the current issue 0 
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sought to avoid ‘effects which are usually unsatis-| all that, he may be no nearer the same stage when 
factory.’ The reply is, emphatically, No; although | facing an idiom containing a _ proportion of 
history may seem to afford reasons for asserting| neologisms than are the people who, blinded by 
the contrary. It is true that in proportion as| the glamour of neologisms, are satisfied with noting 
music pursues its course we notice a series of | their presence without inquiring into their meaning. 
landmarks provided, firstly, by the breaking of| In his Zssay on Hawthorne, Edgar Allan Poe 
certain rules, then by their total rejection, making | (whose investigations of the principles of criticism 
way for new departures in diction, style, form, and| deserve far greater attention than they have yet 
scope. But what mattered was the thing signified, | received) remarks that ‘absolute novelty of com- 
not the mere sign. | bination tasks and startles the intellect,’ and that 

This is where the problem of originality crops|” excessive originality may deaden all capacity for 
up—a formidable problem which affects the very | its appreciation.’ Im other words, it is not before 
crux of zsthetics. Let us content ourselves to-day|we have fully conquered the impression of 
with noting that if it can be solved at all, its| unfamiliarity and surprise (pleasant or unpleasant) 
solution is pointed out by two axioms (whose| which neologisms may produce upon us that we 
authors, I believe, are Chamfort and Ruskin| are able to consider their artistic value ; it is only 
respectively): one, ‘Il n’y a que les exfressions|when the machinery ceases to arrest our attention 
réées qui comptent,’ and the other, Originality is| that we may profitably turn to the question of the 
not novelty, it is genuineness.’ | spiritual content. 

When we attempt to discriminate between! Uncritical distrust of neologisms, and uncritical 
‘created expressions’ and mere fabrications, to/| delight in neologisms, have co-operated in robbing 
acknowledge genuineness (which may or may not/| the term modern’ of any value which it may have 
be accompanied by novelty), we see that the| possessed. How the question of right or wrong in 
presence or absence of novel features provides at} the matter of judgments in which the word is used 
best collateral evidence, which may be misleading | or implied wil! eventually be solved we know full 
even when it appears most helpful. Indeed| well: those works will survive which owe their 
collateral evidence of all kinds, real or imaginary, | inception to the desire to convey a genuine message, 
is one of the worst curses of criticism in general,| served by the capacity to convey it in genuine 
and especially of musical criticism, which is so| terms, not in mere c/ich¢és, old or new, nor in mere 
hard put to find direct evidence in support of | approximations. 
anything it chooses to assert. Among such works, some correspond more 

l'ake the case of musical idiom—considering, for| obviously than others with certain currents of 
the sake of simplicity, on one hand the idiom of| thought and feeling which prevail at a given 
‘classical’ periods, whose every term is familiar} moment. Others will find a less ready welcome 
to us not only in itself but in its possible relation| because the correspondence is less obvious, less 
with every other term ; and, on the other hand, | direct—in which case a near or distant future will 
the idiom of to-day’s ‘modernists,’ which consists | reverse the judgment of contemporaries. Another 
largely of unfamiliar terms or of terms in unfamiliar| order of works, less genuine, of more restricted 
relationship to one another. Obviously, we shall | significance, will correspond quite closely with the 
expect no man of fairly keen sensitiveness and | particular requirements of the moment, and there- 
fairly educated ear and mind to feel ill at ease/| fore find ready appreciation pending the time when 
when facing a work couched in the former idiom, | they will be no less readily consigned to oblivion 
to overlook genuineness, to confuse eloquence | unless they contain something less perishable. 


with twaddle. ‘The latter idiom, abounding as it} ‘The deflections and variations observable within 
does in features which, for short, we shall call|the general flow of artistic evolution are further 
neologisms, presents far greater difficulties. and even more plainly marked by the attitude of 


(he comprehension of music, as of all works|each generation towards certain parts of the 
of art, depends upon a full apprehension of the} heritage of the past. ‘lime after time it has 
relationship between its elements—twofold relation-| happened, as it happens just now, that a genera- 
ships, concrete and more or less positively deter-| tion evinces a keener interest in certain old works, 
minable on one hand, purely spiritual on the other.|and a lesser in others, than the foregoing may 
And it is merely in this latter aspect that the| have evinced or the next one will perhaps 
relationships are significant from the point of view| evince. Similarly the tendencies of any given 
of art. periods differ (within limits, but often sharply 

A listener who would never dream of contending | enough) from country to country, as regards both 
that the relationship between any two or more|old music and new. But the amplitude of such 
terms in the music of Bach or Beethoven sett he all told, is never very great; nor is 
not make sense, and who is perfectly aware that|their duration. Withal we know that works 
in the music of their imitators outwardly similar | which have survived the test of a very few varia- 
relationships are mere empty shells and do not|tions of that kind will endure despite further 
make any sense worth making, has reached the | temporary variations. 
stage when he is able to perceive spiritual relation- This is the reason why we may confidently say 
ships, beyond the tangible relationships which go|—and not for the sake of paradox—that musical 
to the making of a certain idiom and style. For| works do not age. Whatever true freshness and 
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vitality they possess at their birth they retain 
for ever. When we see that a work which at first 
seemed instinct with vitality withers and stales, we 
may be sure that it was born as stale and withered 
as it will ever be. It is by instinct, and not by 
reasons deduced from the presence or absence of 
neologism, that the true critic is led to assert— 
perhaps rightly, perhaps wrongly—that a new work 
is endowed with vitality. Music may or may not 
bear the most unmistakable signs of the date of its 
inception: the question of its artistic significance 
remains in either case unaffected. 





Genius consists neither in adhering to estab- 
lished methods regardless of their fitness, nor 


in inventing new terms and new relationships 
for the mere sake of their novelty, but in 
using fit terms to express a worthy message. 


What genius accomplishes is always “modern,’ 
and will always remain ‘ modern,’ if by the word 
we mean ‘ live,’ which is its only possible meaning. 
History shows that of the works written during any | 
given period only a small proportion lives. There | 
is nO reason to suppose that our own period is| 
producing an unduly large proportion of music | 
endowed with vitality—a fact of which the writers | 
who indiscriminately praise all forthcoming novelties | 
seem to be totally unaware. But certainly there 
is nO more reason to suppose that the proportion | 
is unduly small. And if we are to ascribe any | 
value to the teachings of history, we shouid be| 
prepared to find out, if we live long enough, that | 
‘modernity’ of methods is a sign which accom- 
panies vitality far more often than the detractors 
of those methods are aware of, but far less often 
than their more excitable panegyrists suspect. 

— 
PAINTED MUSIC 


By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 


Music seems to exercise a fascination over | 


painters. I should think that there must be 
a hundred pictures with musical subjects for | 
every ten with poetical and every five with 


pictorial subjects. I do not refer to portraits, 
because in that class of picture musicians do not 
hold a marked advantage over poets or painters. 
They seem to lack a certain something—influence, 
affluence, call it what you like—which makes them 
unsuitable as sitters to the eminent painters of the 
epoch. Nor do I refer to the many imaginary 
portraits of musicians, though in this branch their 
greater popularity begins to be noticeable. Does 
not everyone know the picture of the child Handel 
astonishing his parents with his playing—as well he 
might with his very modern pianoforte technique ? 
Who is there who does not know a picture of 
Beethoven playing to four friends? It is called 
‘Symphony by Beethoven,’ though its sub-title 
might be ‘Picture of four men, trying to keep 
awake during a performance of a Symphony by 
Beethoven.’ There is no record as to which 
Symphony he was playing, but I am certain it was not 
the eighth, the seventh, or the fifth; beyond that I 


| what I mean by painted music. 
lare pictures 


| Gerard 








can say nothing. Who is there who has not seen 


XUM 


a picture of Liszt extemporizing upon a given 
theme (presumably, from its four-line notation, a 
Gregorian tone) on a miniature pianette, with his 
left foot jammed down upon the sustaining pedal? 

Where are the poetical or pictorial analogies to 
these imaginative portraits ? It is true that there 
is a picture, or a photograph, of Charles Dickens 
reading to his daughters, and another of Milton 
dictating Paradise Regained to his daughters (how 
happy the artist with dutiful daughters!), but 
where is there a picture of Browning making rough 
drafts—the poetical equivalent to extemporizing— 
for ‘ Red-Cotton-nightcap country,’ or Swinburne 
reciting a newly-finished poem to Watts-Dunton ? 
Perhaps the reason for its non-depiction is that 
Watts-Dunton never had time to listen, having ‘ so 
much work on hand just now.’ Where is the 
picture of Raphael painting the ‘ Madonna,’ or 
Fra Angelico painting ‘The Annunciation’? The 
truth seems to be that painters hesitate to enshrine 
| pictures within pictures lest their own work suffers 
by comparison or by lack of unity of style ; just 
as a composer would hesitate to use a melody of 
Beethoven in his new work lest his own invention 
should sound poorer than it really is. 

But neither of these /abu/arum genera are quite 
What I refer to 
which have for their subjects, not 
musicians but music, and not music prisoned 
|within bars by the pen of man, but music in its 
native freedom. We can only judge of its 
| character by the expression produced upon the 
| performers’ faces. In Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
picture, “The Cherub Choir,’ we do not need to 


|know what music the cherubim are singing. It 
|is enough for us to see them exult and to achieve 
| without effort what we poor mortals ever miss— 
| perfect combination without visible control. 


In 
Torborch’s picture, “The Concert,’ we are 
not curious to know what music these dignified 
ladies are playing. From their silent instruments 
streams music, passionless yet lovely, like the 
Earl of Salisburyv’s Pavane of William Byrde. 
In Canziani’s picture, “The Piper of Dreams,’ we 
cannot guess what tune the piper played, which 
was of such varying, yet simultaneous emotions, 
that it induced some fairies to dance upon a 
twig, others to whirl about a tree, and others to 
glissando down a hazel-branch. 

So great is the fascination of music over 
painters, that if it were necessary we could deduce 
the history of music from a study of the picture 
galleries of Europe. Evidence for the existence 
of the bass viol with seven strings would be 
obtained from the picture by Domenichino of 
St. Cecilia, who manipulated that troublesome 
instrument with as much ease as she manipulated 
the portable 13th century organ in’ Worcester 
Cathedral. Carlo Saraceno has left us a picture 
of St. Francis, who bears in his face unmistakable 
signs of martyrdom, listening to an angelic per- 
formance on the violino piccolo, an instrument 
used by Bach in the F major JSrandenburg 
Concerto. The popularity of that now almost 
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obsolete instrument, the recorder, is testified by 
the presence of two recorder players in the back- 
ground of the picture of Madame Camargo, 
by Lancret, in the Wallace collection. This 
Madame Camargo, who was a celebrated dancer, 
consisting of 
viols ; 


is accompanied by an orchestra 
two recorders, a bassoon, and one or more 
near her stands a boy with a pipe and tabor. 

Where, in either poetry or painting, can we 
parallel this long line of abstract musical subjects ? 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has given us a picture of 
cherubs singing in concert, but where shall we find 
a picture of seraphs reciting poetry? Still more} 
difficult, if possible, would it be to find analogous | 
pictorial subjects, for although painters utilise the| 
mechanical means of music for their pictures, | 
showing the world how seraphim make the music | 
of the spheres, they never utilise their own 
mechanical processes and show us the seraphim | 
tinting the rainbow in the sky. 

When first I began to examine these musically- 
minded pictures I had an unwelcome suspicion, 
which has since grown into a horrible certainty, 
that what these painters loved in music was not| 
its effect, but its production. Why, for instance, | 
did Gerald Dow paint a portrait of himself as a 
violinist 2? Was it because he wished to proclaim | 
his violinistic skill to posterity? If so, he would| 
have done better to have had at least one lesson in| 
holding the violin. Or why did Carlo Saraceno, | 
in his picture of St. Francis, let the angelic| 
violinist play above the bridge? Even in an | 


angel’s hands the result can only have been} 
excruciating. No. The answer forces itself | 
unwillingly from these pictures: painters use| 


music in their pictures either for its sentimental 
appeal or else for its attractive setting. 

Sometimes painters, dissatisfied with the mere 
depiction of music being produced, attempt to| 
turn their ears to eyes and paint the music as it 
passes by. ‘This device, occasionally used by | 
early painters, who appended streamers bearing 
the chanted word to the mouths of the singers, 
is the stock-in-trade of every comic artist. If he 








|towards the starboard side of the hall for a 
| pianoforte recital, it would seem that there is 
| some real charm in seeing music made, and seeing 
music made is more than the fascination of 
watching nimble fingers—it is an aid to a more 
complete understanding of the intentions of the 
player. The poise of a pianist’s hands, sometimes 
a carefully-cultivated affectation, may also be in 
all sincerity part of the musical interpretation. 
‘To hear the Bach-Tausig Toccata in D minor 
played on a pianola is sufficient to make us realise 
the necessity for seeing in addition to hearing. 
Those abrupt questions and ill-tempered answers 
sound, as played on a pianola, almost ludicrous, 
but when we see the pianist’s hands leap to the 
interrogation and pounce to the reply, the passage 
becomes as meaningful as a dialogue of Molicre. 


|The pauses between the question and the answer 


are not, as in the pianolaed performance, the mere 
passing of time; they are the negation of time by 
the action of sight. 

So, too, a pianist may defer one chord from its 
exact temporal position in order to give the 
succeeding chord greater emphasis. If so played 
by a pianola it would sound incorrect ; but when 


| we see it played by a pianist, though it is metro- 


nomically wrong, it is humanly right, because the 
curved flight of the hands suspends, through our 
sight, the passing of time. 

Performers may comfort one another with these 
words, because they prophesy the perpetual 
supremacy of the Human over the Mechanical. 
But, stay! if music-visible is a delight in itself, 
will there arise a series of filmed concerts? Shall 
we have the pleasure of watching Coates conduct 


a silent symphony or Busoni perform an 
inaudible sonata? Will the future produce a 
special film star— conductor or performer— 


equipped with all the filmy graces of gesture and 
expression? Is it possible that our spectacular 
executants will desert the legitimate platform for 
the screen ? 

None can tell us, but in that last interrogation 
there is hope. 


has to draw a trumpeter, he is not content to show | 


him moist with emotion, but he actually sketches 
the notes being blown into the air. From the bell 


of the trumpet there straggles an ill-disciplined | 


CREDO 
By Mrs. 


IN MOZART 


FRANK LIEBICH 





crowd of notes, freed from the rules which bound | 
them in the stave—a sort of fancy-dress ball for | that of the musician in Richard Wagner’s short 
the notable employées of the great composers.| story, 4” End in Paris. On his death-bed his 
Minims dance in bacchanalian frenzy, their|last words were: “I believe in God, Mozart, and 
large, vacant faces being supported by frail,| Beethoven.’ The tale was written eighty years 
semiquavering bodies; demisemiquavers, hitherto|ago to keep the pot boiling when Wagner was 
chained like Roman prisoners into bands of eight, | domiciled for a while in the French capital. In 
caper ecstatically in their momentary freedom ;| the interval that has elapsed since it was printed 
sharps, flats, and naturals, who have hitherto | faith in Mozart has fluctuated. During the latter 
waited patiently at the sides of their relentless| part of the 19th century the Mozart Society's 
masters, demand the right to be considered as|assemblies and concerts were a_ trysting-place 
free and independent citizens of the musical/| for lovers of the Salzburg composer. But when 
world. Rests there are few, but whoever wanted|a man’s works are in public favour societies 
a rest on Hampstead Heath ? | for the propagation or preservation of faith in him 

Does, then, the music of to-day possess a visible are not required. It is significant that the Mozart 
charm? From the tendency of audiences to drift | Society was needed during the closing years of the 


It was a simple and concise declaration of faith, 
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last century. Since the Armistice there has been ‘I cannot write poetically, for | am no poet 
a welcome Mozart revival in England and on the _ [he says in a letter to ne — ; I cannot — 
Continent, and Mozart has now an assured place in| iN¢; artistic pictures, for | am no painter; I can 
the modern composer’s compendium of belief ee J 5) nor by semen va aan - 

Be ‘ ap , ; thoughts, for am no dancer ; but can by 

lhe unceasing exploitation of musical sound tones, for | am a musician. . . . | place no value 
and of the unending possibilities of harmonic! op any man’s praise or censure. . . . | continue 
combinations, together with the adjustment of the! to follow and express my own feelings.’ 
various instruments to musical ideas and the mee : ee 
consequent newer appraisements of their functions It is this straightforward simplicity that sums up 
and amalgamated timbres and qualities are often a the charm of his pore Ho = . of his 
strain on the hearing even of those who have carefully | MUSIC: Beethoven outstrips a “i ce as 
followed the many manifestations of the develop- | 4 ™4ster of form, and as unrivalled in his genera- 
ment and progress of modern music during the| tion for structural extension and free and varied 
last thirty years. ‘Che ear sometimes wants rest|P°lyphony. But he is plastic to his moulds, and 
and relaxation. To none better than to Mozart | When he hammered at the themes from his sketch- 
can it turn for a respite which will refresh and| book he rapped into them too much of the 
re-sensitise it. | physical agony endured during the process of 

Though he worked in the now demoded and composition. He is superb in his volcanic passion ; 
outworn forms and methods of his day, with a| he is the interpreter of the age of a Napoleon ; 
harmonic system which has been transcended he is in touch with all Romantics, with all the 
almost out of all recognition, yet in his elimination | forces that were working up for the late world-wai 
of superfluous details, his avoidance of intro-| 204 with much of the heroism that was displayed 
spection and appeal to emotion, and in his|! it. But with the impersonal modern musician 

, . ¥ 
consequent direct and fluent utterance, Mozart|Who is removed from cataclysms, personal or 
is in touch with the best of the moderns. universal, he is aot so closely in touch. ? 

I remember reading an interesting book by a Eugene Goossens, giving a lecture on Modern 
writer who took no pains to disguise his contempt| Tendencies in Music,’ in describing the main 
for Mozart’s mentality. He complained that features of the newest path in musical expression 
Mozart’s music did not compel him to think.| With Stravinsky as an outstanding example, 
And he added that he would acknowledge with | €umerates certain of its characteristics. They are, 
gratitude any commentary on any of Moaart’s he said, a forcible directness of both colour and 
Symphonies that would establish conclusively that | £0r™ ; 4 rigid economy of means which eliminates all 
its composer had plumbed to their depths the but essentials ; and a concise and intense object- 
abysses of man’s thought.. I found myself|iveness of emotion which relegates traditional 
making thanksgiving that Mozart’s work had practice and dull introspection to the background. 


escaped such spectacled pedagogic treatment, and| And Stravinsky, quoted in the same lecture, 


that he had shown no inclination to peer into | S#VS: 

abysses which when deep are often dismal. ‘I want neither to suggest situations nor 
Yet with all his sunny, child-like simplicity of| emotions, but simply to manifest, to express 

nature, Mozart possessed a delicate sensibility} them. .... Though I find it extremely hard 





which was ill-suited to confront the rough usage! ‘'® do so, | always aim at straightforward 
he was subjected to by the Archbishop of| ¢xPression in its simplest form. I have no use 
Salzburg and his courtiers ; or to bear the poverty | for working out in dramatic or npate-aeaie. 
: - ’ | The one essential is ¢0 feel and to convey one’s 

and hardships of his later years. Though he often | feelings.’ : 
wrote to his father that he could not compose | 
unless he was cheerful, yet even in his happy| It is easy to deride the idea of simplicity 
moods his music reflected sorrow as well as joy.| connected with Stravinsky or with any of those 
Wistful and regretful as are many of the poetic} who are termed ultra-modern. The unfamiliar 
Adagios and Andantes of his Sonatas, Symphonies, | sonorities disconcert the unskilled hearer: were 
and Quartets, there is no touch of morbidity or! he as familiar with the resources of modern 
passionate resentment or despairing cries such as| harmony as he is with those of the 18th century, 
sentimental persons discover and appreciate in| he would recognise that a modern composer can 
Beethoven. be as direct and simple with the profusion of 

That most perfect Symphony inG minor reveals| means at his disposal as Mozart within the 
a nature. tremblingly alive to the most delicate | circumscribed confines of his straightened harmonic 
and transient manifestations of the beauty of the} resources. 
world around him. ‘Though free from and un-| It is the constant use of labels in musical 
practised in jealousy and malevolence yet he was/ history which is so crippling to anyone who 
sensitive to the finger-tips to the good or bad| recognises the unbroken evolution of the art. The 
natures of those with whom he came in contact, | terms classic, romantic, modern, induce partisan- 
and kept sane and brave in the midst of trouble} ship and camps for and against. One and all they 
by his delightful sense of fun and humour. The) succeed each other through the ages, and proceed 
toguish countenance of the Salzburg Hanswurst| from one another as surely as the musical sounds, 
peeps out again and again in his Rovdos and Fina/es :| which are their material, are derived from and 
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manifested in the natural harmonics of the single | Speaking of an innings by Frank Woolley, he 
note that in itself most probably sufficed to delight | says: “It was all cricket that touched the senses 


the ear of the primitive savage. 


|as Milton’s Z’A//egro touches them, or as the 


Unorthodox as it may seem to say so, nevertheless | Z7¢t/e Night Music of Mozart.’ 


many a contemporary, if asked to sum up his creed 
in as trenchant terms as Wagner’s imaginary hero, 
might begin by eliminating Beethoven. 


verbal brickbats such a statement may provoke, 
or for explanatory reservations, yet it is possible to 
say that he might reveal his affiliations and his 
modern heretical notions by summing them up in 
such a concise form as: I believe in Mozart, 
Schubert—even, perhaps, Mendelssohn. 


Ad Libitum 
By °FEste’ 

That a good many writers on music are well 
able to handle sport is well known. Mr. Ernest 
Newman, for example, could turn out a far better 
report of a boxing match than could most sporting 
journalists. He frequently draws on the ring for 
a simile, and bearing in mind the Carpentier 
debacle, it is interesting to recall that in one such 
passage written about a year ago he expressed 
the opinion, supported by technical reasons, that 
Georges had seen his best days in the ring. 

At the present time one of the Sunday papers 
gives pride of place among its football reports to 
that written by Mr. Thomas Moult, an occasional 
contributor to the A/usica/ Times. The report, by 
the way, is headed, ‘By Thomas Moult, Novelist 
and Poet.’ There is something very intriguing 
about this. Imagine a report of a musical festival 
signed ‘Pelham F. Warner, Cricketer.’ We can’t 
imagine it, of course. 
cricket reporter to whom we could safely go for a 
good concert report—Mr. Neville Cardus, who 
‘does’ the game for the Manchester Guardian. 
I have just read his A Cricketer’s Book (Grant 
Richards) from cover to cover with great delight. 
A reader of the strict sort, to whom a musical 
journal must be a musical journal and nothing 
else, says," Maybe; but why drag it in here?’ 
Well, the heading “Ad Libitum’ was not chosen 
for nothing, and if a writer with a nom de plume 
borrowed from the musical clown in Twelfth 
Night, and with‘ Ad Libitum’ on his banner, may not 
leave the track when he is so dispoged, who may ? 
As a matter of fact, however, there is little 
‘dragging in’ on this occasion; the book is 
mentioned here because it bristles with musical 
allusions, many of them very apt. 

For example, Mr. Cardus sees Bardsley and 
Macartney bat, and instead of telling us that the 
former is easy-going and the latter brilliant, he 
says: 


Bardsley’s cricket might have moved to the serene 
and contented rhythm of the music which is known as 
Handel’s Largo, but Macartney’s called for wild and 
whirring music, some impudent scherzo, and Dukas’s 
L’ Apprenti Sorcier would have done. 


With no 
space left for precautionary defence against the 


Still, there is at least one | 


| 


Various allusions show Mr. Cardus to be 
|musically up-to-date in his responsiveness to 
| Mozart. All who recollect William Gunn at his 
| best will see the rightness of this: 

You will find in every pavilion in the country to-day 
men who speak of Gunn’s batting as musicians speak of 
Mozart. His was the batting of felicity. It 
content with sheer grace. 





| 
was 


Elsewhere he calls Macartney the Figaro of 


batsmen—Mocaart’s Figaro.’ 


Here is a comparison between a bowler of the 
old Alfred Shaw ‘length’ school and the Parkin 
type of to-day: . 

When we take a glance at the modern slow-to- 
medium-paced bowler’s technique, and compare it with 
the technique of a cricketer like Alec Watson, it is like _ 
looking from a music score of Stravinsky to one of 
Haydn. The one depends on its complications—one 
might even say its chromatic complications—a swerve, 
‘googly,’ and variation in pace and flight; the other is _ 
content with sturdy diatonics—a good mechanical 
length and an off-break as obvious as the nose on your 
face. 





| I cannot resist the temptation to make one more 
quotation. Discussing the methods of the Hamp- 
shire run-machine, Philip Mead, Mr. Cardus says: 
His batsmanship to-day had a certain freedom 
[‘ to-day’ was the second day of the Australian match 
wherein Mead helped himself to about 180 runs 
a record for a test match in England; the previous 
day Mr. Cardus had found his batting slow and ugly}, 
| the movements of it suggested to the fancy the move- 
| ments of the dancing bear in Ravel’s Suite, A/other 
ar Elephantine he is, may be, but, like 
one of the big beasties in the nursery books, he is 
elephantine with a most likeable agility. 


| 
| 
| 


| This shows that on the second day Mr. Cardus 


| looked at the right end of Mead; most people 
find him unattractive because they look at the 
wrong end of him—or, rather, at what may 
be called his equatorial region, for his breadth 
of beam is obtrusive. The beauty of Mead’s 
batting lies almost entirely in his footwork— 
indeed, more perhaps than any other cricketer of 
to-day, he may be said to bat with his feet. I 
am sure that if Mr. Cardus’s musical experiences 
had embraced organ music he would have said 
that Mead’s neat stepping and shifting on that 
magic square yard at the crease reminded him 
of a first-rate organ pedallist. If Philip is not 
a capital dancer, he ought to be. 


These extracts—only a few out of many 
similar passages—remind us in passing of the 
general public’s growth of interest in music and its 
readiness to grasp allusions that formerly would 
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have been lost on them. Mr. Cardus writes for | Such dull things as facts, however, count for 
the games-loving public — perhaps the largest} little when a newspaper is hard up for a stunt, and 
public there is—and the fact that he and his|the Weekly Dispatch rose to the occasion with 
editor take it for granted that references to Handel | large capitals: COOKS MADE ‘TO SING. 
and Mozart, Dukas and Debussy, Stravinsky and) DOMESTIC TORTURE AT YOUR EXPENSE. 
Strauss, will not puzzle the bulk of his readers, is) SILLY WASTE. 
significant. A few years ago sporting similes|; Headlines have to be lived up to, even at the 
drawn from the arts—and, above all, from music| cost of fair play and truth, so in the first half-dozen 
—would have been blue-pencilled. lines we find this misleading statement : 

Well, I wave a greeting to Mr. Cardus. If | The Central Committee on Women’s Training and 
ever he and I meet I am sure we shall talk cricket | Employment is responsible for the innovation. The 
und music till we have to be fairly levered apart. | Committee is under the wing of the Ministry of 
: , : —— oe : ;| Labour, which has already provided £50,000 towards 
Meanwhile I envy him his job of touring around) gy penses 

. ° - = | xpi ses. 
with the Lancashire team and telling the folk at} 


; : mite Towards the expenses of what? ‘The hast 
home all about it, for I don’t mind admitting that sar’ P : Be , y 
: — + reader, weighed down with taxation and ever ready 

from the time the first cuckoo clears his throat 


. : , to be aggrieved, at once assumes that the singing 
until the leaves begin to fall my heart’s at the |}, sleondie cont hin 4¢ Se are 
ficket, my heart is not here. At a ‘Promenade’| 2° * "Cay cost him 450,000. in fact, I have 
saat ~ ri alien’ ates - fri od oak on he | heard the assumption put forward, not without 
——.° a a pet |heat, by taxpayers in the Tube. It is plainly 
settled himself down, pipe well alight, to the}. lied by the Weekly Dispatch. wh yee 
opening chords of an old favourite, “Well je Sy Se ey Sey Seen: Cee 
oar te.” if k > better “ol . to it | the sum has been spent on the general work of the 

— 2 no 2 ae ee oe le branches, and the amount earmarked for 
A sudden fzanissimo forbade a reply, or I might music is practically negligible. But the W.D 
have said, I do know one, though its an ’illock | é P 7 ty : lips 

|now well away, cannot be bothered over details ; 


ar thi “ole—the ste sord’s. | . . ° 
rather than an ‘ole—the mound stand at Lord's |instead, it proceeds to state the case in such a 


ive me le perc . a day in| , : 
Give me a comfortable perch thereon, a d ‘y | manner as to make it appear even a hardship to the 
early summer, and a couple of good bats working} .,_ , : 

: girls as well as to the taxpayer : 

hard for runs, and the best seat at Queen’s Hall | em 
wen iestion ter we Gand the coment b _Once a week, at the various training branches, the 
as no a on, e, ugn the conce ©! girls are marshalled to the music rooms. Here they 
the finest ever. | are taught to expand their chests, to breathe like a 

_ a prima donna, to sing scales, and to learn tuneful 

Since the above was written I have come across| songs. Whether she be a cook, a housemaid, or a 
concert notices—very live ones, too—in the AZan-| governess, she must learn to sing. 
chester Guardian, signed “N. C.,’ so Mr. Cardus is} All alike come under the iron heel of the 
an even luckier man than I thought. Most of us have oppressor, and the //” D. clearly scents a dreadful 
to limit our writing to one congenial subject ; he can levelling tendency, smacking of Bolshevism, in 
spread himself on two. lhe moment the bats, duly this herding together and ‘marshalling’ of the 
oiled, are laid up in their winter quarters, he can ‘incipient governess and the housemaid that is to 
repair to the concert-room. In May, when most of us ibe. All the same, it is surprising to find our 
have had just about as much public music-making | capitalist press objecting to Anna Maria being 
as we want, he can leave us at it, and stroll off to| taught to expand her chest, seeing that one of the 
the Game of Games. I wonder if he ever happens | results of the expansion will be increased aptitude 
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to want a deputy during the summer. If so... 


It was perhaps too much to expect that the} 
singing classes held at the training centres for | 
domestic servants should be allowed to continue | 
without protest, but we looked for a reasoned 
objection rather than the hysterical screech emitted 
by the Week/y Dispatch and a few chosen reaction- 
aries. After all, the scheme is a modest one, 
carried out at a trifling cost. The responsible 
body is the Central Committee on Women’s 
Training and Employment, working under the 
Ministry of Labour. The girls remain at the 
centres for thirteen weeks, during which they 
receive all-round training in domestic work, at a 
cost per head of 420. As each girl receives a 
subsistence allowance of 41 per week, skilful 
arithmeticians will discover that this leaves about 
10s. per week per damsel for running the centres and 
paying the various instructors. The singing class is 
an affair of a mere hour a week, so the actual cost of 
this extra per head for a whole term is less than you 
and I spend on sweets and/or tobacco in a week. | 





for hard work. 

The /V.D., anxious that we should not regard 
the protest as a mere Carmelite House stunt, 
proceeds to give ‘some opinions on this new phase 
of squandermania.’ Here they are, and it is to 
be hoped that the authors realised their fatuous- 
ness when they saw them in print : 

Lady Rice Oxley (Kensington’s Mayoress) : I should 
prefer my own maids not to sing! There are so many 
more useful things a maid could be taught. The maid’s 
mistress cannot afford nowadays to have her own voice 
trained. 

Perhaps Kensington’s Mayoress would prefer 
that her own maids should not read, or dance, or 
do anything that is not of practical use to 
Kensington’s Mayoress. But we may safely 
assume that she does herself injustice. Like some 
of the other protesters, she appears to think that the 
girls are being taught in order that they may sing 
about the house. This of course would never do, 
though the vocal efforts in the kitchen are hardly 
likely to be worse than many of those given off in 
the drawing-room—in fact they couldn’t be. 
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Lady Fildes dismisses the affair as ‘ nonsense,’ 
on the ground that ‘it is not necessary to teach a 
domestic servant to sing.’ When her Ladyship is 
consistent and lives up to this Spartan pronounce- 
ment by cutting off from her own life all the things 
that are ‘ not necessary,’ her protest will carry more 
weight. Meanwhile she may be reminded that 
even domestic servants have a right to some at 
least of the amenities, especially when they can be 
given at so trifling a cost. 


Mrs. Hudson Lyall, L.C.C., lays about her 
with a will: 
This waste of public money is most disgraceful. 


. Why not restrict the training to practical work, 
such as polishing, cleaning, making beds, and so on? 

. This singing and elocution proposal could only 
come from the pig-headed visionaries who believe that 
all women should be pampered. 

Well, if an hour’s singing class per week is a 
form of pampering, I gladly declare myself one 
of the pig-headedest of visionaries. 


The gem of the protests is from the Principal 
of the Domestic Workers’ Bureau, Ltd. Like 
Kensington’s Mayoress, she (it may be a he, but 
the protest has ‘woman’—not to say ‘cat’—in 
every line), she, I say, too hastily assumes that the 
object of the classes is to enable the girls to sing 
about their work. ‘This mistaken impression gives 
her an opening for a little light badinage, so, after 
a preliminary and explosive * Preposterous !’ she 
becomes withering, calling in alliteration’s artful 
aid : 

We are being taxed in order to have Carmen from 
the cook and Pagliacci from the pageboy, Beethoven 
from the butler and 7wo Zyes of Grey from the 
tweeny maid. 

Roars of laughter! With aching sides we are 
moved to carry on the good work with ‘Charpentier 
from the chauffeur, Handel from the housemaid, 
Gluck from the governess, Franck from the footman, 
Grieg from the gardener, and Thomas Haynes 
Bayley from the boot-boy.’ 

However, I was glad to read in the same issue 
of the Ileek/y Dispatch that the Committee is 
quite unrepentant, Miss Lilian Barker, the head 
thereof, saying that the singing classes will not 


be abolished even though every newspaper in the | | 
! about by his brother and sister professionals. 


kingdom protested. She pointed out, too, that in 
addition to the recreative side the classes made 
for efficiency. 
factories, where they have to shout in order to 
make themselves heard. Their voices are far too 
raucous for the home.’ ‘The singing heips to 
produce a pleasant speaking voice—ever an 


excellent thing in woman—and the gymnastics | 


not only improve the health but lead to a general 
handiness in negotiating the lares and _penates. 
“To the male mind it may seem ridiculous,’ says 
Miss Barker, “but we have many letters from 
mistresses telling us that the results are highly 
satisfactory.’ As we have seen, it strikes some 
female minds, too, as ridiculous ; but these letters, 
being based on practical experience of the results 


‘ . 
Many of our girls are taken from | 


| of the scheme, merely show that the ridiculous. 
ness is in quite another quarter. Groan as we 
may when quarter-day comes round, there are very 
few taxpayers among us who will not cheerfully 
| disgorge the few ha’pence necessary for such a 
human and useful little bit of social work. 
I hope Miss Barker will stick to her guns in 
the teeth of all the howling dervishes of Fleet 
Street, backed up though they be by hordes of 
wild Gradgrinds with or without titles. 

People often ask how Sir Henry Wood manages 
to keep up his extraordinary freshness. For a 
good many years he has surely directed more 
rehearsals and concerts than any other living 
conductor. Promenades, symphony concerts, 
|Sunday afternoon and evening concerts, with 
occasional provincial engagements—the mere 
thought of it all makes us tired. We are told 
‘that he has the valuable gift of being able to 
detach himself from the music as soon as it is 
over, and possibly that may be the reason for his 
| ability to do three men’s share. Yet I have some- 
| times wondered if there is not a good deal to be 
said for a busman’s holiday as a refresher. At all 
| events, Sir Henry is constantly seen at concerts in 
| the modest role of listener, whereas most conductors 
‘rarely hear performances other than those they 
| boss. I was reminded of this admirable trait of 
| Sir Henry’s at Westminster Cathedral on October 12, 
| when I saw him, a most attentive listener, among 
the audience at Dr. Alcock’s recital on the new 
|organ. Sir Henry was there at the start (6.30), 
| and remained till 7.20. This left him precious 
| little time before Promenading at eight. Is there 
| any other conductor who would rush himself like 
| this for an extra bit of music—and organ music at 
{that ? I may add that Sir Henry was seen on the 
|same afternoon at the entrance to A‘olian Hall, 
where Miss Nellie Chaplin was giving an exposition 
| of old dances and music. I don’t suppose he came 
| from Chorley Wood so early in the day in order to 
|admire the outside of Zolian Hall, so we may 





| assume that his busman’s holiday began right there. 
| Whether he does this sort of thing because he is 
| amazingly young and fresh, or whether he is 
| amazingly young and fresh because he does this 


sort of thing, are questions worth thinking 


The Editor has handed me a batch of letters 
dealing with my comments last month on the 
‘Promenades.’ As there is not space for these in 
the correspondence column, he asks me to deal 
briefly with the main points of a few of them. 

Mr. Claude Trevor suggests that if Queen’s 
Hall is so packed in the cheaper parts, a move 
should be made to the Albert Hall. He does not 
subscribe to the popular verdict that the Albert 
Hall is unget-at-able, and adds that, as famous 
singers have no difficulty in filling it, a fine 
orchestra should do so quite as easily. But 
orchestral concerts draw only on the musical public, 
whereas the famous singers attract merely those 
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who want to hear and see famous singers—which 
is quite another thing. Moreover, the Albert Hall, 
admirable for fancy-dress balls and performances 
by massed choirs or bands, and as a Tom Tiddler’s 
ground for famous singers and prize-fighters, is 
notoriously bad for orchestral concerts. There 
are a few spots where an orchestra may be heard 
to advantage, but there are many more where we 
get the balance all wrong, and sometimes even 
hear a ghostly second orchestra hard on the heels 
of the real one. As these spots are not labelled, 
you never know what you are in for until you have 
got it. 

Mr. Harold Rawlinson writes a good deal to the 
point. He thinks that the ‘ Proms.’ have a decided 
pull in taking place before the amateur performers 
of all kinds start their winter’s work with the local 
choral and orchestral societies. He is sure, too, 
that they succeed largely because of the excellent 
advertising methods of Messrs. Chappell. As an 
example of intelligent publicity he mentions the 
fact that every year since 1910 he has received an 
advance copy of the season’s programmes, merely 


big cities will have a real music-hall, bang in the 


good orchestra, 
weekly), with 


middle of 
excellent 


things, with a 
programmes (changed 
light relief in the way of good humorous 
singers, low prices, cheap refreshments, and 
smoking. Roughly, it will be an inversion of the 
so-called music-hall or variety theatre. At these 
places we find an entertainment on the amusing 
side, with a little good music thrown in. At our 
real music-hall we shall have a popular concert 
with a little amusement thrown in. There you 
will find “us young fellows’ enjoying a * Prom.’- 
like programme, with comic relief, all the year 
round. Why not? We have acinema public and 
a theatrical public, because the cinema and theatre 
doors are open as the normal state of things. We 
shall never have a musical public in the same sense 
so long as concert-going, instead of being a low- 
priced, easy, and normal thing to do, is a more or 
less expensive adventure. And when you come 
to think of it, there is irony in the fact that in 
a country calling itself musical, you may hear 
orchestras every night throughout the year, week- 








because he subscribed for a season ticket in 1910. | days and Sundays, at restaurants, cinemas, 
(That’s the way to catch and retain a public.) On| theatres, and variety houses, wasting music on 
the other hand he has sent many times for tickets' thousands of inattentive folk who are eating, 
for L.S.O. and Philharmonic concerts, but has | talking, or going out to see a man about a dog, 
never received a prospectus of their season. | whereas if you want to hear an orchestra sof 
(And that’s the way to do the other thing.) He wasting itself, but playing music to be listened to, 
ends by drawing attention to the visit of the| you are limited to a comparatively small number of 
Belgian Royal Fanfare Band, as a tragic example | evenings and Saturday afternoons in the winter, 
of a fine opportunity missed through want of|and to the West-end of London. .There’s some- 
advertising. (This matter is touched on_ in| thing wrong here. 
‘Occasional Notes.’) 
Another reader is emphatic—even profane—|sowE THOUGHTS ON UNACCOMPANIED 
on the absurdity of charging high prices for front | SONG 
seats. As he says, at the cinema you pay extra to es Pe 
sit a good way back where you may see to} By GERRARD WILLIAMS 
advantage. But then the cinema is a new form| Although unaccompanied song is apt to be 
of entertainment, whereas the concert is sufficiently | dismissed as a * stunt,’ it has very distinct and very 
old to have grown a crust of convention. In its | Interesting possibilities. After all, there is little 
te deve. when pesformences were mails by that cannot be placed in that category if we are so 
ee yS; fe Y ©Y| minded, but similarly there is little that will not yield 
soloists, when the biggest forces employed were |results to serious and sincere effort. It is with this 
little more than the chamber music of to-day, and|in mind that I shall try to set out the possibilities, 
when keyboard instruments could do little more ||imitations, and essentials of unaccompanied song 
than emit a stringy tinkle, a front seat was/as I see them. 
obviously the one to make for. But why make for| The selection of words for setting is a far more 


it now, in these days of big orchestras and choirs, |delicate problem than in the case of accompanied 
|song. Not only must they be of the very highest 


and thunderous concert grands ? 

, , te : , | standard—remembering that now, if ever, they will be 

Finally, a letter signed Student, Pleading for | audible to the audience, and will play an unusually 
more cheap seats. He says it is financially |jarge part in the creation of the atmosphere of the 
impossible for us young fellows to attend more| song—but also the choice of subject and its literary 
than three or four good concerts per year, how-| treatment are very severely limited. By its nature 
ever keen we may be.’ Concerts as a rule have| unaccompanied song seems to me to postulate a 
always done too little’ for ‘young fellows.’ They/ reflective intimacy, as though the singer were 
can drop into the cinema or the variety theatre on| concerned with his own thoughts alone, not with 
any night of the week, sure of comfort and any ‘message’ to be delivered to the audience in the 
a good show at a low cost. This ‘ dropping in’ is conventional manner. Although, by association, 


yeaa ‘> ,| words of the folk-song type may to some extent 
half the battle. Save in the case of the Proms., justify their choice, I feel that the ideal unaccom- 


going to a concert means looking up details as to panied song subjects are those which, if years of 
halls, dates, times, programmes, prices, &c.| convention be dismissed from mind, would strike the 
Those of us who live the longest will see the most, | hearer as unnatural with all the paraphernalia of 
but I am going to risk a prophecy that before you|accompaniment. I believe this limitation is open 











and I are ten years older London and most other /to some argument ; but although it may be slightly 
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widened on occasion, I think that it must in general 
be respected if the song is to be convincing and 
avoid all suspicion of pose. 

Having obtained suitable words, we are faced with 
at least equal restrictions in the setting. In spite of 
all arguments to the contrary, I do not believe that 
the human mind at its present stage can hear a 
melody alone gua melody; consciously or uncon- 
sciously (most often, of course, the latter) the hearer 
will supply some sort of harmonic basis, even if this 
amount only to a vague drone. He may not be 
able to translate it into actual sound, but it is there 
as the corollary of his understanding of the tune. 
Now let us divide melody into three general, but 
workable categories: the diatonic, the chromatic, 
and the modal. The broadest diatonic melody can 
be led off the beaten track by means of subtleties of 
accompaniment; but without accompaniment the 
hearer, taking as always the line of least resistance, 


will furnish himself with an obvious ‘tonic and 
dominant’ explanation, and the whole thing will 
remain commonplace. On the other hand, 


chromatic melody, by which I mean melody with 
constantly shifting and abstruse tonality, is 
dependent upon its accompaniment for explanation ; 
without this accompaniment the mind cannot follow 
its wanderings, and the whole thing sounds vague 
and meaningless. There remains the modal type of 
tune, and here in general I think salvation lies. 
We can be clear without the risk of sounding 
commonplace ; the tonality can shift constantly yet 
intelligibly; and there is always the element of 
freshness and unexpectedness in a well-written tune 
of this type. In my opinion—and this applies even 
more strongly if a diatonic or chromatic melody 
be attempted—the aim should be to define the 
tonality by the notes themselves, including in the 
melodic outline the essential underlying harmonies, 
so that the hearer may not have to fall back on his 
own ‘explanation.’ And in the result the tune 
should be such that if an accompaniment be 
added this would merely duplicate more or less 
what is already present in the vocal line, and thus 
prove itself superfluous technically as well as 
artistically. 

Finally, I think that the limitations are just as 
strongly present when the possibilities of perform- 
ance and popularity come up for consideration. By 
reason of the merciless exposure of every little fault 
of voice and phrasing, and owing to the absence of 
any help from an accompaniment in obtaining the 
atmosphere, none but the best singers, and very few 
even of these, will be able to carry off an unaccom- 
panied song with complete success. On the other 
hand, we feel strongly that art of this intimate and 
reflective character is far better suited to the drawing- 
room than to the concert-hall ; thus we are not likely 
to have many opportunities for hearing ideal per- 
formances in an ideal setting. Nevertheless, I think 
that very satisfying results could be obtained by 
amateur singers at home if only they could rid them- 
selves of the conventional idea of ‘ someone to play 
accompaniments,’ and pluck up the courage to raise 
their voices unsupported. But their hesitation to do 
this—and they have my full sympathy !—will, I fancy, 
prove a slowly-moved barrier to the popularity 
of unaccompanied song. 

Are not these difficulties a worthy challenge to 
composers, publishers, and singers, professional and 
amateur, to make of unaccompanied song a thing 
of art and not a kind of ‘ precious’ freak ? 


Occasional Wotes 


Mr. Hamilton Harty’s speech at the Manchester 
Luncheon Club on October 2 has called forth a good 
deal of strong comment. A reading of the speech in 
full seems, however, to show that the comments were 
based on a few widely-quoted sentences. Without 
their context these certainly sounded a highly pro- 
vocative note. In fairness to Mr. Harty we print 
below the main body of his address, as reported in 
the Janchester Guardian of October 3: 


He set himself to answer the question whether the 
English were a musical people. His answer was that 
they loved music as much as any nation, but did not 
always consider it worth their while to cultivate it in a 
proper way. One of the reasons for the decline since 
Elizabethan times, when music was a necessary part of 
the education of a gentleman, was, he thought, the 
curious unwillingness of the English people to believe 
in themselves. They were too ready still to believe 
that what came from abroad, bearing a foreign name, 
must of necessity be better music than we could pro- 
duce ourselves. Twenty years’ isolation from foreign 
influences would make a vast difference. Free Trade, 
whatever might be thought of it in commerce, was 
certainly not a good policy for English music until we 
ourselves had something to sell. 

If the general public were to blame, our composers 
were still more guilty. We suffered from a lack of 
patriotism in music, but if composers would write 
really English music it would, he thought, help to 
awaken this patriotism. With few exceptions our 
composers had not learned the trick of saying really 
English things in English, instead of saying foreign 
things in broken French, German, and Russian. It 
seemed to him that since Purcell we had had only 
one really distinguished English composer—Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. He defined the qualities which constituted 
English music as sentiment and broad comedy, in alter- 
nate streaks—like bacon—soundness of workmanship, 
and a general kindly geniality, with no ostentation. 
Alluding to Sir Edward Elgar as the most dis- 
tinguished English composer of the present day, he 
observed that his music was undoubtedly great, and 
because of its magnificent strength and nobility it 
would always live ; yet Elgar’s serious work appeared 
to him to be the music of a great religious mystic, and 
to lack the other qualities which he had suggested as 
necessary to the composer who would claim to be 
essentially English. 


COMPOSERS WHO ARE TOO CLEVER 

When he was reproached, Mr. Harty said, for not 
producing more music by our younger English composers 
he had to reply frankly that he considered most of it 
bad and insincere. He preferred to perform, rather 
than imitations, works by real French, German, Russian, 
or Italian composers. All these young composers of 
ours were full of cleverness and undoubtedly talented, 
but if he were asked by them for his advice he would 
say. ‘Try not to be clever, but to feel something 
sincerely about your own country, and then write about 
it.’ Mere cleverness in music was becoming so general 
that now it might almost be called a curse. It was 
better to write one sincere, simple English song like 
Cherry Ripe or Sally tn our Alley than to write reams 
of symphonies and oratorios and operas that had nothing 
particular to do with English sentiment and English 
thought. 


With much of this there will, we think, be general 
agreement. No one can listen to a great deal of 
new orchestral music without being conscious of a 
fatal defect in the composers’ use of lavish instru- 
mental resources as an end rather than a means 
Of the novelties produced during the present 
|‘ Promenade’ season, for example, how many have 
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contained much more than mere proof of the 
composer’s ability to score in a way that makes 
Berlioz seem a back number? ‘The new works that 
have shown real creative power could be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand, and even then there may be 
a finger or two tospare. But Mr. Harty is mistaken 
in implying that English composers are singular 
in the matters of imitativeness and of ‘cleverness 
that might almost be called a curse.’ Every other 
European country is doing its share in the production 
of brilliant superficialities. Indeed, so far as can 
be judged from a frequent attendance at concerts 
and from a perusal of parcels of new works received 
from abroad, it appears probable that the proportion 
of vital new music produced is larger in this country 
than elsewhere. 


Mr. Harty is not convincing in his definition of the 
qualities that make a work unmistakably English : 
‘. . Sentiment and broad comedy, in alternate 
streaks—like bacon—soundness of workmanship, and 
a general kindly geniality, with no ostentation . . .’ 
are not peculiarly English qualities, save perhaps 
kindly geniality and a dislike of fuss. On the other 
hand the religious mysticism which Mr. Harty finds 
in Elgar, and which leads him to regard that 
composer as un-English, is a quality so common in 
our literature (especially in some of the older and 
most English of poets), that its presence in any of 
our music ought to be looked on as natural. And, asa 
matter of fact, it is so often present as to justify our 
claiming it as a characteristic. Holst and Vaughan 
Williams show plenty of it. Another strain of it— 
sometimes less definitely religious—is apparent in 
Butterworth, in Bax (in most of the works of a Celtic 
character, and, above all, in two of his latest—the 
carols Of a Rose J sing and Mater ora filium), and in 
Ireland (Zhe Forgotten Rite, and in Odésession and 
certain other pianoforte pieces). Among the older 
composers Stanford discovers it frequently, especially 
in such songs as Zhe Fairy Lough—in fact the 
more it is considered the more apparent it becomes 
that mysticism goes as much to the making of our 
music as of our literature. As to Elgar, a case may be 
made out for regarding him as a typically English 
composer even if the test be limited to the qualities 
set forth by Mr. Harty. Plenty of Elgar’s music shows 
‘sentiment and broad comedy.’ Sometimes they are 
found in the right streaky-baconlike juxtaposition— 
for example, in the Cockaigne Overture. They 
are present, too, though somewhat subtilised, in 
Falstaff and in the Luxigma Variations. As for 
sentiment pure and simple, could more of it be laid 
on to the square inch than in such things as Salut 
@’ Amour, Carissima, Sospiri, and a few other trifles 
vocal and instrumental? Even if we admit ‘ sound 
workmanship’ as a ‘made in England’ stamp, 
something in the way of claim might be made out 
for Elgar ! : 





The fact is, of course, there are as many kinds of 
English music as there are of English literature and | 
English landscape. It is mere rhetoric to say that a 
composer does better to write one sincere, simple 
English song like Cherry Rife than ‘reams of 
symphonies and oratorios and operas that have 
nothing particular to do with English sentiment and | 
English thought.’ 





any other work, large or small, is that it shall be 
good—a test that we apply to all other art. | 


How 





many of Shakespeare’s finest plays deal with 
‘English sentiment and English thought’? Surely 
Mr. Harty would not say that it was better 
to write such simple and sincere English poems as 
Gossip Joan or A poor soul sat sighing than 
stacks of such things as Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
Twelfth Night, Antony and Cleopatra, and a dozen 
other masterpieces that are English only in a few 
anachronistic passages that would not have crept in 
had the plays been written by a learnéd Bacon 
instead of by a mere poet. 


There is another side to this question. Mr. Harty 
speaks of ‘the trick of saying really English things 
in English.’ Unintentionally he puts his finger on a 
weakness that has lately shown itself among some of 
our young composers—the obvious attempt to make 
their music sound ‘ English’ by a plentiful sprinkling 
of certain roughnesses that are characteristic of Byrd 
and other old writers. So far as these progressions 
genuinely express a modern composer’s idea, of 
course, their liberal use is justified. Nobody but the 
composer himself can tell us how far his message would 
remain undelivered without them. (This shows the 
weakness of Mr. Harty’s denunciation of ‘insincere’ 
music. Who is to decide as to a work’s sincerity? 
Sometimes the deciding factor may be the perform- 
ance. And a composer may be tremendously in 
earnest, and yet, through some deficiency in the method 
of expression, fail to convince us of his earnestness. 
On the other hand it would not be difficult to take 
a piece of music of a frankly leg-pulling character, 
and perform it in such a way as to make it sound 
serious. Finally, what sounds sincere to A, may 
sound a hollow mockery to B. This by the way.) 
Clearly, if it is wrong to be merely imitative, the 
young English composer who tries to show his 
Englishry by copying old English traits, whether 
those of Byrd and others, or of folk-song, is no 
better than the young bloods who reproduce the 
latest ‘sonorities’ from Stravinsky or ‘ The Six.’ 
We do not suppose that Mr. Harty, in using the 
word ‘trick,’ meant to suggest anything artificial, but 
the fact remains that national idiom cam be suggested 
by tricks. The sham-antique and the sham-national 
are as easily managed in music as in any other form 
of art. 

Mr. Harty’s demand for sincerity as the one thing 
needful may lead him into strange company. A 
work may be a sincere expression of a person’s 
feelings, but its value will surely depend on whether 
the person has anything toexpress worth our hearing. 
It is not difficult to imagine a piece of music being 
thoroughly sincere and no less thoroughly bad and 
commonplace. To put the case in a nutshell, sincere 
music may be bad but good music can hardly be 
other than sincere. The qualifying ‘hardly’ is 
important, because there are many familiar examples 
of composers deliberately writing in an archaic style, 
or in some idiom not their own (and therefore to 
some extent an affectation), and yet managing to 
produce a delightful result. 


Something new in the way of competitions is 
promised in the ‘Elizabethan Music Competitive 
Festival,’ which will be held at Kingsway Hall on 
March 2 and 3, 1923. The event falls in well with 


All we ask of a symphony or| the Byrd Tercentenary, and the incidence of the two 
events should give a great impetus to the study of 
our old music. At first glance it might appear that 
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a syllabus drawn entirely from old music would lack | 
variety. But the very comprehensive scheme drawn | 
up for this Festival proves the contrary. As a matter 
of fact, many a syllabus of exclusively modern music 
is less lively. There are classes for choral societies | 
large and small), church choirs, soloists (vocal and | 
nstrumental), and string orchestras. The Festival 
has an influential committee and a powerful backing. 
The syllabus is to be had from the hon. secretary, 


Mr. Alan May, 31, Bonham Road, S.W.2. (A 
stamped addressed envelope with the request, 
please. 


‘Bristoliensis’ writes defending his city against | 
the charge that, because it gave the National Opera | 
Company poor support, it is therefore unmusical. | 
He contends that the N.O.C.’s season could hardly 
be other than a failure, because (1) the advertising 
was belated and inadequate ; (2) Colston Hall is 
unsuitable for the purpose, and its seats are 
‘desperately uncomfortable,’ and (3) the season fell 
during the summer, and few people knew anything | 
about it until their holidays were either well under 
way or definitely arranged. We allude to the matter | 
here, because it is only one of too many cases in 
which important musical enterprises are doomed from | 
the start by reason of publicity methods that no} 
well-managed business would employ. The recent 
visit to London of a famous Yorkshire choir was a 
fiasco simply because it was not properly advertised, 
and also because the day and time of performance 
were hopeless for the particular type of concert. 
Another case occurred so recently as a few days ago, 
when a Belgian band came to London to give three | 
concerts, partly as an international courtesy and 
partly to aid our hospitals. Its first concert was 
given in the Albert Hall, which was half empty. 
Why? For the good reason that very few people 
knew of the visit till the band was practically on its | 
way. So far as we could discover, no advertisement 
of the concert was made, either in the press or by 
poster. All we ourselves saw was a small paragraph 
the day before the concert. Now it takes a good | 
deal more than this to fill the Albert Hall. Every- 
body knows that it caw be filled for such diverse 
attractions as a prima donna, a prize-fight, or even| 
an organ recital (when given by a foreigner). But 
in each of these cases a good deal of skilful and 
persistent press work is done first. London is too 
big and distracted an area to have things sprung on | 
it, and the average Londoner, who works at the 
centre and lives on the outer edge, cannot be taken 
by the scruff of the neck and hauled to a show of 
any kind; he must be interested. The process is apt 
be slow, but it is sure. His ear having been 
aptured, all that is necessary is to keep a gentle but 
firm hold on it, and he can be led anywhere. 


0 


\ reader sends qa letter asking us to help him in 
finding a magazine that will publish compositions 
too slight for issue separately. He adds : 


agazine a trifle lower 
s, but so far have 


I have been trying to find a n 
wn the scale than the W/usical 77m 
t been successful. 


’n thinking this sentence over a bit, we see exactly 
vhat our friend means, otherwise we should be hurt. | 


|won the Mendelssohn Scholarship 


Commercial Candour : 
GREAT PIANO CLEARANCE SALE 
Every instrument guaranteed 
FOR TWELVE DAYS ONLY. 
Advt. ] 
From Punch: 
Mr. Asquith on the League of Nations : 

I saw it was described only this week, by one of the 
few organs that still render loyal support to its Party, 
as a wheezing harmonium.—/rovincial Paper. 

Probably only professional jealousy on the 
part of the organ in question. 


Our tactless reporters : 


The preacher at Matins was the Rev. ——, and the 
anthem was ‘ Ye shall go out with joy.’—Zea/ Paper. 


From a concert advertisement : 


Mr. Lauri Kennedy 
Mr. John Amadio 


Daily Paper. 


Violoncello obbligato 
Flue obbligato 


Mr. Amadio has our sympathy. 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


Shakespeare and Music. By Christopher Wilson. 
| The Stage Office, York Street, W.C.2. 75. 6d.} 


Here is a thoroughly live book on a subject of 
great interest—a subject, moreover, which has not 
hitherto been treated fully, so far as the present 
writer is aware. The material appeared in the form 
of a series of articles in 7he Stage, the last one 
being published a few days before Wilson’s sudden 
death, in 1919. 

Christopher Wilson was well fitted for this piece 

research. He was a first-rate musician—he 
in 1895—and 
most of his work lay in the direction of composing 
and conducting music for the theatre. He wrote 
incidental music for practically all the most usually 
performed plays of Shakespeare, and had some 
acquaintance with almost every other composer’s 
efforts of the kind. His opinions on the best ways of 
producing Shakespeare, so far as the music is 
concerned, are amusingly set forth in the Preface. 
The result of his wide experience was anything but a 
highbrow view. He says the ideal method is to take 


of 


| the whole of the music written for a given play by a 


composer of any period, and perform it as written, 
with no addition or alteration. But he adds that 
this method is very rarely put into practice : 

‘Even when commissioning a living composer, 
managers try to bring in a favourite number by 
Arne or Horn, and, unless the composer is a very 
strong or a very rich man, his musical scheme 
will be broken by some well-known tune not in 
the least in the style of the rest of his music.’ 
None the less he admits that 

‘A quite good method is to use the best of all 
the written music and make it into a _ hotch- 
potch. This is really a very practical way, and 
often gives good results.’ 

He has no _ patience 
‘tambourine school.’ 


with what he calls the 
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‘To some people a liberal tambourine part in 
two-four time denotes ‘ Old English’ music : 


It remains to be added that the unnamed editor of 
this extremely interesting book has done his work 
well. He is to be specially thanked for leaving 
Wilson’s work in its originally pleasant and informal 
style. We are glad to see reprinted by way of 





the same figure on the tambourine with the 
tinkling bells is called ‘“‘ Eastern ”).’ 


Was Shakespeare known to Bach? Apparently | 
not, yet one of John Sebastian’s contemporaries, | 
Graun, must have had some acquaintance with the | 
poet’s work, for he wrote an Overture to Antony and | 
Cleopatra, The author thinks that this is the earliest 
work of the kind. Unfortunately at the time of 
writing his articles (1918) it was impossibie to get a 
look at the score, which was at Berlin, presumably in 
the Royal Library. 

Of the many curiosities described in this book the 
prize must surely go to Sir Henry Bishop’s operatic 
version of the Comedy of Errors. The title-page 
must be quoted : 


‘The Overture, songs, two duets, and glees in | 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, performed at | 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; the words | 
selected entirely from Shakespeare’s Plays, 
Poems, and Sonnets. The music composed and 
the whole adapted and compressed from the 
score for the voice and pianoforte by Sir Henry R. 
Bishop, composer and Director of the Music to | 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden.’ 





| 
| 
| 


The amazing thing about this work is that Bishop 
set no single line from the Comedy of Errors. 
Instead he drew the plums from other plays—‘ Blow, 
Blow,’ ‘ It was a Lover,’ the ‘ Willow Song,’ ‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,’ ‘Come, live with me,’ ‘ Take, 
O take, those lips away,’ &c. As Wilson says, 
Bishop’s avoidance of the play with which he was 
nominally concerned is ‘equalled only by the manner 
in which Purcell did not set a line of Shakespeare 
in his Fairy Queen.’ Wilson adds: 

‘It is not surprising to find that Sir Henry 
Bishop was knighted (in these days he might get 
the O.B.E.); but it is odd that he should have 
succeeded Dr. Crotch in the Chair of Music at 
Oxford.’ 


Another curiosity mentioned, by the way, is the 
fact that in Ambroise Thomas’s //am/e¢ the opera is 
given a happy ending, the Queen, Laertes, and 
Polonius all surviving, and Hamlet being crowned 
King of Denmark. Even ‘happier’ is the ending 
sometimes played in this work, one that Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie told Wilson he had once seen at Paris. 
In this jolly affair Ophelia marries Hamlet, and the 
Ghost gives them a ‘ Bless you, my children,’ with 
melodrama-musical accompaniment. ‘It is a dull 
thing,’ says Wilson, ‘ to be a simple Anglo-Saxon !’ 

Twelfth Night is so popular a play that it is| 
surprising to find no operatic enterprise taking 
up Huftmperdinck’s musical version, written for 
Reinhardt’s production at the Deutsches Theater, 
Berlin, in 1907. Wilson describes it as ‘the ideal 
music for a Shakespearean production, both in form 
and expression.’ We draw on Germany and Austria 
for so much poor stuff in the way of musical comedy 
that it seems a pity to let a perfect setting of 
Shakespeare’s most poetic and delightful comedy 
remain unheard in London. Perhaps Wilson’s book 
will draw some likely manager’s attention to this 
Humperdinck version. 





Musical Times of April, 1919. Cc. 


|a_ disease ; 


preface the memoir of Wilson that appeared in the 
W. 


La Musique et les Nations. By G. Jean-Aubry. 
[London : J. & W. Chester. } 

We live in an age of passports, frontiers were 
never so many or so bristling, the tendency is all 
towards the requiring of a z/sa for the journey from 
Paddington to Penzance. At Piague and Antwerp, 
at Carnarvon and Cork, it is any citizen’s proudest 
boast that he speaks a language understood by the 
least number of his fellow-men. Music for a time 
lagged behind this merry craze for mutual incom- 
prehension. We are quickly changing all that. In 
a hundred years’ time Bach and Beethoven will no 
doubt be in the respected position of Cicero’s prose, 
but the contemporary musical productions thenadays 
will be like Welsh newspapers and Catalan poetry- 
for local consumption only. Music clearly has 


|everywhere passed under the sway of nationalism, 


whatever nationalism may be. An eminent virtue it 
looks in some aspects, but in others nothing but 
perhaps it is a question of whose 


| nationalism. 


Take an example to show how far we have gone: 
who in Mozart’s day would have dreamed of 
mentioning him as ‘the prominent young Austrian 
composer’? Mozart was a European’ musician. 
But to-day a composer without a specific national 
label is as awkwardly placed as a traveller without a 
passport, and anyone in a modern musical company 
hearing mention, say, of ‘ So-and-So, a Swiss-Jewish 
composer who lives at New York,’ naturally wonders 
with blankness of what featureless, cosmopolitan 
flatness and dreariness must not the compositions 
of such an one be. Oh, wrongly, no doubt ; only that 
is the way in which the modern mind works, and an 
art without national features becomes as inconceivable 
as a race-horse without legs. 

Is not England likely to divide again on the lines 
of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy? Is not an attempt 
to be made to restore the lost Gaelic of Cornwall? 
In Wales they have grasped the root of the trouble, 
and at the Eisteddfod an opinion on Welsh music is 
forbidden to all save the Welsh-speaking. M. G. 
Jean-Aubry is a forerunner of the musical couriers 
and interpreters who will be commonly needed in 
the next century to explain the musical idiom of one 
province to its neighbour. He agreeably takes you 
on a personally conducted tour of the disunited 
musical States of Europe—of which England is 
announced as quite one of the most resoundingly 
secessionist, musically as passionately set on self- 
determination as in the pleasures of politics are 
some smaller islands. He starts with Liszt, the 
grandfather—as Napoleon was perhaps the great- 
grandfather—of our frenzied nationalism. ‘That 
prominent Hungarian spent a long life practically 
everywhere in Europe save in Hungary. But that 
is one of the little antinomies of nationalism, like the 
residence in London of so many of green Erin’s 
fondest sons. 

The English reader turns with most curiosity to 
our author’s interpretation of English music 
addressed to the Frenchman who shows as little 
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aptitude, it seems, for grasping 
English poetry. Our author is an expert at detecting 
the salient national feature of any musical idiom from 
Archangel to Algeciras. Only the very keenness of 
this detection limits his range of vision. One rather 
has the suspicion that some quaintness of /afsois 
what these expert interpreters consider the 
really national feature, and, disappointed of quaint 
patois, they will pass anything by. Else how could 
our intelligent author, in a review of English music, 
relegate to a contemptuous foot-note of four lines 
Hubert Parry and all his works: 


1s 


. a kindly man whon, in spite of himself, 
people tried to make out to be a great composer. 
Framed far less spaciously, certain of his works 
of small scope might not be uninteresting.’ 


And Elgar does not meet the nationalist case 
either. He is an English counterpart of Saint-Saéns, 
inclining however towards Brahms, as_ did 


Saint-Saéns rather towards Liszt—a strange verdict, 
will say a reader with a recent impression of one 
of Elgar’s major works; and these are the French 
critic’s epithets for Elgar’s music : ‘ grave, sévére, 
ample, ardent parfois, parfois brutal.’ The English 
reader does not recognise the original in the 
interpretation. 

And again we are a little disappointed in the 
interpreter when he comes to Vaughan Williams and 
Gustav Holst. There, we should have said, was the 
grand chance for the analyst of national art, but 
M. Jean-Aubry falters a little: he overrates 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s sojourn with Max Bruch 
and with Ravel, and his few words on Holst come 
some pages later—Holst is coupled with Goossens on 
the ground of ‘continental origins’! If only all 
French musicians were as. French as Holst is English! 
But M. Jean-Aubry has appropriate words for several 
composers, and can especially commend Goossens, 
Lord Berners, and Arthur Bliss, on the strength 
of whom he foretells a fresh English expression of 
comedy in music. C. 


The Country Dance Book. By Cecil J. Sharp. 
Part 6. 

[Novello & Co., 

The revival of folk-dancing is now well past the 

stage when it was regarded in some quarters as 

little more than a ‘precious fad.’ Some of the most 


2S. 6d.) 


scornful critics of a few years ago are now ready to| 


admit that in this branch of popular art England is 
well able to take her place beside other countries. 
The odd thing was that it should have been necessary 
to convince anybody that a revival of our old dances 
is as natural and sensible a proceeding as a revival 
of our old music— in fact, the two are so often linked 
together that we can hardly take one and leave the 
other. For example, popular music of the 17th 
century cannot be discussed without reference to 
John Playford, and although Playford was a notable 
music publisher, we think of him first as the author 
of Zhe English Dancing Master, a work which ran 
through no less than fourteen editions from its 
production in 1650 to 1709. Mr. Cecil Sharp’s new 
book contains fifty-two dances selected from 
Playford’s collection. In an interesting ‘preface he 
discusses some of the difficulties met with in 
reconstructing these old dances, and admits that one 
or two have so far baffled him. He prints in 
facsimile Playford’s notation of one of the dances 
in question, in the hope that some ingenious reader 


it as for grasping | 





| may be able to come to the rescue. The book gives 
| full directions for the fifty-two chosen dances, the 
|music of which is published separately (Country 
| Dance Tunes, Sets X. and XI., for pianoforte solo 
| Novello). Speaking of this music, he says : 


| 
‘It is impossible to examine the dances of the 
| later editions without being impressed by the 
| beauty of a large number of the tunes. 
| ‘The volumes themselves give us no information 
whatever about their origin. . . . I suspect the 
majority were contemporary airs pressed into 
| the service of the dance by the Playford editors. 
| “The Siege of Limerick” (Country Dance 
Tunes, Set X.) is the tune of one of Purcell’s 
songs, ““O how happy’s he,” and I cannot 
resist a suspicion that the same master-hand 








was responsible also for several of the other 
triple-time hornpipe airs, ¢.g., “‘ Dick’s Maggot,” 


“Mr. Isaac’s Maggot,” “The Hare’s Maggot,” 
&c. Two of the airs to the dances in this 
volume were later on used in Zhe Seggar’s 
Opera—* Of Noble Race was Shinkin” (set to 
** Nowill Hills”) and “Greenwich Park.”’ 


We have only to open the two books of dance- 
tunes almost at random to agree with Mr. Sharp 
that, whatever their origin, the beauty of many of the 
airs is incontestable. Like the dances to which they 
were set, they are thoroughly English in character. 
If a reader asks how one decides this, the answer is 
that the test is none the less convincing for being of 
a negative character, 7.c., we cannot imagine an) 
other country producing the bulk of them. It is 
good to have them as music, but it is even more 
pleasant to feel that they are once more being used 
as a medium for the jolly dances with which they 
were orginally associated. H. G. 


A pile of books and pamphlets of special interest 
to teachers may be dealt with briefly, the more so as 
in some cases the authors’ names are a_ sufficient 
guarantee to discerning educators. 


The Growth of Music, by H. C. Colles (Clarendon 
Press, 10s. 6d.), is a reprint of a work that has 
already established itself as a standard guide. It 
originally appeared in three volumes, dealing 
respectively with ‘ From the Troubadours to J. S. 
Bach’; ‘ The Ageof the Sonata, from C. Ph. E. Bach 
| to Beethoven’; and ‘ The Ideals of the 19th century.’ 
The publishers have now issued the three volumes in 
| one—a stout, handy book of about five hundred pages, 
delightfully clear and attractive in style. The fact of 
|its being described as ‘A Study in Musical History 
| for Schools’ does it less than justice ; it is emphati- 
cally a study for lots of us who have left our school- 
| days far behind. Books on ‘musical appreciation 
| have poured forth of late. Here is one of the best 
|of them, though it happily bears no such shibboleth 
|on its title-page. Among its helpful features is a 
| frequent use of cross-reference in the text. This, 
with the copious index to each part, and a synopsis 
of chapters, makes the book a convenient hunting- 
| ground for data. There are numerous musical 
| examples, some of considerable length. 
| Percy A. Scholes’s Second Book of the Great 
Musicians (Oxford University Press, 45. 6d., gilt, 55.) 
| will of course find its public waiting for it. Mr. 
| Scholes is an adept at simple exposition, and here he 
|is chatting to the kiddies as usual, and persuading 
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them that music is a tremendously interesting and 
jolly thing. The composers dealt with are Schubert, 
Field, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Verdi, Debussy, and 
Sullivan—a decidedly mixed bag. Variety is further 
ensured by the interpolation of chapters on miracle 
plays and masques, oratorios, the earliest operas, 
organs, military music, army bands, &c. But the 
result is not a medley, seeing that the chapter on 
miracle plays naturally leads the young idea on 
to Wagner a few chapters later. Similarly, 





Sullivan, the son of an army bandmaster, comes in| 


very well after a discussion on military music (with 
excellent pictures of instruments). A third book, to 


complete the series, is under way, the author’s preface | same time. 
I venture to suggest that eventually the| the hope that, finally, music would come out of all 


tells us. 


three parts be published in one, like Mr. Colles’s| this mental strain and nervous worry.’ 


work, though of course they should be available 
separately as well. 
Leigh Henry’s J/usic: 


What tt means and how to | that 
. . . ° | ° 
understand it (Curwen, 2s.°6d.), is a pleasant surprise | loved ? 


Mrs. Coleman some years ago 
came to the conclusion that the conventional idea of 


(Putnam, 17s. 6¢.). 


musical training of the young—the unprepared 
plunging of the little victims into a course of lessons 
on an instrument, usually the pianoforte—was all 
wrong, because it started not at the beginning but at 
the middle. She looked back at her own early 
experiences at the keyboard, and remembered how 
she was forbidden to play by ear, and how she was 
‘greatly discouraged and nervous over the complicated 
feat’ of getting her hands in the right position, 
deciphering the note’s place on the staff, finding out 
its time-value, and striking the right key, all at the 
Her only incentive and comfort ‘lay in 


But it doesn’t 
always. Don’t we all know the youngsters who, at 
the end of a year of this kind of toil, decide 
music is a thing to be hated rather than 
Only a few days ago I had a letter 


in that it shows the author well able to express} from a disappointed parent, asking what she should 


himself simply and clearly. 


There has never been | do with ten-year-old Egbert, who had to be driven to 


any doubt as to his wealth of information, but so| his daily task at the pianoforte, although he had 
far it cannot be said that he has been in the habit | started a couple of years ago showing distinct signs of 


of setting it forth to the best advantage. 
writes for children, and does it so well that we can 
only hope he will in future forget that his other 
readers have ever grown up. 
concerned here with composers or compositions. 
He sticks to his title and deals with music in the 
abstract—its origin and development, and its relation 
to other arts. Thisisa difficult job to do unhelped by 
the human interest of biography or by the variety 
afforded through illustration and anecdote, and 
Mr. Henry is to be complimented on his success. 
The book bears the dedication, ‘To my son, Emain.’ 
If young Emain doesn’t grow up bursting with sound 
ideas on the subject, it won’t be the fault of daddy’s 
book. 

There is more than one way of stimulating a 
child’s interest in music, and what we may call the 
jam-and-powder system will always be a good one, 
because it is human and practical. Ernest Austin 
is one of its most skilful exponents. As a composer 
of children’s music he has long since shown a 
peculiar understanding of youngsters, and in his 
book, 7he Fairyland of Music (Methuen & Co. and 
J. H. Larway, 3s. 6¢.), we see the same quality put 
to good use in the way of story-telling. The wrapper 
tells us that : 

‘... the theme of this very original and 
entertaining work is the power of music not only 
to enchant, but to promote whimsical, fantastic, 
and delightful invention. The book will create 
and stimulate a child’s love for music better than 
endless music lessons.’ 

The wrapper might have made its point without the 
‘endless,’ for we are all beginning to see that music 
lessons of the type usually understood by the term 
are for the exceptional rather than for the normal 
child. ‘For the latter, dancing, musical games, 
listening to music, and other methods of kindling and 
retaining enjoyment and interest should come first, 
and set lessons a long way after. Mr. Austin’s book 


is well calculated to fulfil its object, its text being 
helped out by characteristic little pianoforte pieces to 
be played by the parent or guardian—who, of course, 
should be a child of larger growth. 

A very ambitious scheme on different lines, though 
with the same idea at the back of it, is that described 
in Satis N. Coleman’s Creative Music 


“or Children 


Here he | aptitude. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Useless to tell Egbert’s mamma that he 
would be better employed listening to gramophone 
records of good music, and in being allowed to follow 


Mr. Henry is not|his bent for a year or two, whether it took him in 


the direction of composition, or singing, or picking 
out tunes on the fiddle—or even the penny whistle ! 
Egbert (who has my sincere sympathy) is to go on 
at the pianoforte until his present indifference turns 
to loathing—a poor return for hard money spent in 
fees. Mrs. Coleman says her own progress started 
when her first lessons ceased, and she began to play by 
ear and improvise to her beart’s content. She soon 
found herself reading notes, ‘and grew, all unaided, 
in musical feeling and understanding.’ As a result 
of her experience she says : 
‘Some singing, some dancing, and some playing 
seemed to me to be the proper formula for a 
child’s music lesson.’ 
She found the plan work well : 
‘Children who had been baffled by the printed 
page found it easy and delightful to play the 
pianoforte by rote and by ear, and to improvise, 
with nothing but the keyboard to think of... 
And what about notation? I gave it to them 
when, out of their own experience, they realised 
a need for learning to read notes, wanted it, 
and asked for it. Then it was easy.’ 


But all this is mere preliminary to Mrs. Coleman’s 
scheme, which was nothing less than the develop- 
ment of rhythmic feeling, an elementary knowledge 
of the laws of sound, and a general perception of the 
origin and growth of music. How? Not by reading, 
but by doing, and by doing all sorts of things in 
which childhood delights. She set her class of 
pupils to work making instruments, beginning with 
primitive examples of the drum type, and proceeding 
vid such things as wind instruments made from 
reeds, three-note keyboards of the xylophone family, 
musical glasses, stringed affairs produced from cigar 
boxes, and so forth. The experiment cannot | be 
described in a small space. and those interested must 
read the book, which is supplied with numerous 
excellent reproductions from photographs of the 
young musicians and their instruments. No doubt 
such a course is impracticable save in very special 
circumstances, but there seems to be no reason why 
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1 modified form of it should not be successful in the 
iwverage school. ‘The instruments would have to be| 
bought ready made, for one thing. This would be a| 
pity, because much of the value of the scheme lies in | 
the development of the creative instinct. ‘There | 
would remain, however, the stimulation of interest | 
on the musical and historical side, as well as the 
aluable rhythmic work. All who are interested in 
the musical training of children, and especially those | 
who have classes of very young ones, and who are | 
not hedged about by too rigid a time-table, should | 
see what Mrs. Coleman has done, and then follow | 
yn by seeing how much of it they can do themselves. 

Mr. R. J. Pitcher has issued the fourth edition of 
his Short Treatise on Hand Development, with special 
reference to his appliance, the ‘Techniquer’ (The 
\uthor, 21, Boundary Road, N.W., 1s. 6d.). This 
edition includes fifteen photographs, by means of 
which the reader is enabled to follow the text with 
ease and to do the exercises with more certainty 
from the start. 

The Cat and Fiddle Book a set of eight 
lramatised nursery rhymes for nursery performers, 
by Lady Bell and Mrs. Herbert Richmond 
Longmans, Green & Co., 2s. 6d.). The musical 
part of these capital little plays is limited to the 
nursery rhyme round which the action takes place, 
set for solo or unison singing, with a very simple 
pianoforte part. A preface gives suggestions as to 
the production. The playlets are in prose, and the 
lialogue is spirited, simple, and natural. Here is a 
fund of entertainment for the forthcoming Christmas 
holidays. H. G., 


1S 


Music in the Foreign Press 


By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 
GABRIEL FAURE 

The October number of the Revue Musicale is| 
entirely devoted to Gabriel Fauré, and for more}! 
reasons than one would be worthy of a special 
article rather than of the brief notice to which I 
must restrict myself in thi$ column. It contains, 
vesides a few pages of recollections by Fauré 
himself, articles on Fauré’s personality and career 
by E. Vuillermoz, on his songs by Maurice Ravel, | 
yn his dramatic music by Charles Keechlin, on his 
orchestral music by Florent Schmitt, on his chamber 
music by Roger-Ducasse, on his pianoforte music by 
Cortét, on his religious music by Nadia Boulanger, 
on his outlook on poetry by René Chalupt, a 
complete catalogue of his output, and a Hommage 
Jusical consisting of pianoforte pieces specially 


1S 


written by his pupils Aubert, Enesco, Keechlin, 
Ladmirault, Ravel, Royger-Ducasse, and Florent | 
Schmitt. 

As a document on Fauré’s activities and on the 


way in which his works are admired in France, this 
number is of course invaluable. From the latter 
point of view, a comparison with what critics of 
other countries have written and write about Fauré | 
might afford a typical instance of that diversity of 
urrents to which I refer elsewhere in this issue. It 
will show how very much more Fauré means to 
French music-lovers than to those of most other | 
ountries. Reading through the various articles, we | 
feel that they contain nothing perfunctory, nothing | 
wilfully exaggerated, and that the agreement on all | 
main points at issue, by men so different in tem- | 
perament and outlook as, say, Koechlin and Ravel | 


or Vuillermoz and Cortét, cannot be devoid of 
significance, Whether the perusal of this number 
will lead some of the writers who are wont to 
dismiss Fauré’s music somewhat summarily to 
reconsider their attitude is difficult to foretell. 
Personally, I doubt whether it is equally difficult to 
foretell towards which side the judgment of posterity 
will incline, and should not be surprised if this very 
number of the Aevue .Wusicale were to be considered 
as a landmark in the history of the musical world’s 
attitude towards Gabriel Fauré. 


BRITISH MUSIC SEEN BY A VIENNESE CRITIC( 


In the .Wusthblatter des Anbruch (July) Paul Bechert 
writes : 

We have heard examples of British music ranging 
from Elgar, Delius, and Cyril Scott to that of the 
younger men and of the very youngest, such as Bliss, 
Bax, Holst, and Ireland. We have been enabled to 
see how British music has progressed, and under which 
influences. Elgar—the first modern Englishman whose 
works found their way here—derives his origin from the 
German classics entirely. His sensitiveness is that of a 
Brahms; his orchestral idiom is that of a Wagner, 
and often that of a Strauss in his youth. The musical 
tradition of England, as represented in Ethel Smyth’s 
works as well as Elgar’s, accruesfrom Brahms, Wagner, 
and Strauss. Likewise Delius, another of the founders 
of the modern British school, is a melodist and a 
musician of feeling (Gefih/smustker), strongly  in- 
fluenced by Wagner. Cyril Scott under no 
German influence, but has sought contact with the 
French impressionists. At times, however (for instance 
in his songs), he does not steer clear of cheapness. 
It is in the works of the youngest men—Bliss, Bax, 
Holst, and Ireland—that we notice the first attempts 
to create an idiom of individual ‘ national’ colour. 
Love of tone-colour and utter freedom of rhythm 
constitute the chief merits—and shortcomings—of 
these modern English composers. Rejoicing in music- 
making, eager to achieve striking and __ bizarre 
orchestral effects, they sometimes overdo good things. 
Fancy, wit (more often than humour), a sense of 
grotesque, spirited characterisation are theirs, and they 
are adepts in the art of assimilating the most modern 
tendencies. The German observer will miss several 
stages in the evolution of British music, which, starting 
from Brahms, has overlooked the contrapuntist Reger 
and the new-romanticist Mahler, and leaped boldly 
forwards to pitch upon the harmony of Stravinsky and 
the art-spirit of the recent Strauss. For the German 
listener, this music has a strong exotic charm which 
appeals to the senses more than to feeling. 


AS 


Is 


BRITISH MUSIC AS SEEN BY A FRENCH COMPOSER 
In the Revue Musicale (October) Roger-Ducasse 
writes : 

To-day French music reigns unchallenged over the 
world. It seems as though the ‘ Prussification’ of 
Germany had withered her musical soul for ever. 
England, precise and practical, realises that she need 
seek ro longer what she has hitherto failed to find. 


Non-commital remarks on Italy, Spain, and Russia, 
conclude his swift survey. 

\ POINT OF FORM IN A KODALY QUARTET 
In the Neue Musik-Zeitung (August) Dr. Hermann 

Erpf writes : 

In Kodaly’s String Quartet, Op. 10, the form is the 
outcome of a technique which was introduced by 
Schonberg. We encounter no ‘theme’ out of which 
‘motives’ crop up and are ‘ worked-out,’ but a group 
of motives which is the original unit. Several brief 
motives by their combination constitute a first section 
(Satsabschnitt) which we can discuss as such only by 
marking the way in which the motives co-operate 
within it. For instance, in the first movement of this 
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(Juartet, Kodaly has seven sections, in the sequence 
a-b-c-d-c-b-a,_ These sections, however, are not so 
sharply differentiated as we find them in the sonata 
form. Hlere the charm lies rather in the relationships 
discovered between motives within each of these | 
groups (s%, query ‘sections’), and the progressive 
extermination of contours which were at first clear-cut. 


ON EARLY CHRISTIAN MUSIC 
In the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft (July) 
A. Z. Idelsohn shows that numerous affinities exist 
between Gregorian songand Hebraictunes. Herman 
Abert examines the early Christian hymn published 
in Part 15 of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 


RUMANIAN MUSIC 


In Cecilia (October) Henry de Groot refers to the 
activities of contemporary Rumanian composers— 
E. Candella, G. Enesco, Stan Golestan, and 
A. Catargi. Golestan, de Groot tells us, is an 
expert folk-lorist, who considers that the folk-tunes 
of Rumania are derived from Indian tunes, and 
who uses Indian scales in several of his com- 
positions. 





MUSIC AND LETTERS 


The centenary of César Franck (born December 10, 
1822, at Liége) calls forth a leading article of the| 
October Music and Letters (22, Essex Street, 55.), 
by W. Wright Roberts, and excellently judicious and 
readable it is, not straying into sheer idolatry (the 
Franckian idolatry rather palls on an irreverential 
generation), but picking out the great things for 
sounding praise. Egon Kornstein, of the Hungarian 
Quartet, writes in a thoughtful way on ‘How 
to Practise a String Quartet,’ and is much won by 
the quartets of Barték, which, of post-Beethoven 
quartets, have the greatest resemblance to those 
of Beethoven’s last period. 

Eugéne Goossens discusses ‘The String Quartet 
since Brahms’; but somehow we do not recognise 
the vivacious, ranging Mr. Goossens under these 
rather formal observations. Prof. Henry J. Watt’s 
article on ‘Rule and Law in Music’ is not to be 
missed by those interested in the philosophy of art. 
Lady Dean Paul, too, has some pages (‘ Musings’) 
on wsthetics. ‘ Life is the interlude between creation 
and disintegration, and art the expression of man’s 
yearning for constancy.’ She takes a line that 
results in depreciation of Mahler (‘who conceived 
intellectually always and thus gives us vast effigies 
of philosophy and spiritual memorials’) and appre- 
ciation of Berlioz. ‘The Jonsonian Masque’ is 
described by Jeffrey Mark. 

R. B. Hurry writes of the musical life of Shanghai 
and its symphony orchestra. Adam Carse sketches 
the history of the bass instruments of the orchestra. 
Louis Fleury most gracefully carries on his advocacy 
of the flute—‘The Flute and its Means of 
Expression.’ Composers and conductors, note certain 
of his ‘words of gentle reproach! Yorke Bannard 
‘corrects a chapter in musical history,’ by pointing out 
that under the Commonwealth music was by no means | 
obliterated as royalist historians would have had the | 
world believe. But this correction was made years | 
ago in Henry Davey’s History of English Music. | 
Dr. Grattan Flood discusses the sources of some of | 
The Beggars Opera airs. 1n short, a capital number | 
of our distinguished English musical quarterly, | 
which the musical ought to make a point of honour | 
of supporting and disseminating C. 





| composers, 


Hew Music 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 





Despite the fashionable chatter in favour of mus: 
being ‘pure sonority,’ ‘free from litérary associa- 
tions,’ composers are slinging titles about as freely as 


ever. Soon the supply must give out, and a return 
will be made to plain Avndantes and Sonatas. 


William Baines has hit on a novel name for the first 
of his set of three pieces, .J///es/ones (Elkin). He 
heads it ‘ Ave ! Imperator,’ followed by ‘ Hail, Czesar !’ 
in brackets. It is a fine, sonorous Prelude, calling 
for a player good at long shots and extensions. 
‘Angelus’ is a weak treatment of a repeated dominant 
pedal point in the middle of the harmony. We 
expect simplicity in a piece bearing such a title. 
but there should be interest as well. Here there is 
little. ‘A Walking Tune’ is far better, full of life and 
colour. It is difficult. Robert Elkin’s 7he Ligh/ 
Ffeart (Elkin) is a pleasant and easy piece of no 
marked originality. The jolly ‘Danse du Meunier’ 
from de Falla’s 7hree-Cornered Hat is now available 
as a pianoforte solo (Chester), Two excellent 
additions have been made to John Ireland’s steadily 
swelling list of pianoforte works. Ox a Birthday 
Morning is a vigorous affair, strong on the rhythmic 
side (as is usual with this composer’s work), and full 
of the harmonic roughness that makes his music 
wear so well. Difficult. Its companion piece, 
Soliloguy, gives us a folk-song-like tune which 
would have been better served bya more consistently 
simple harmonization. Out-of-the-way chords tacked 
on to a simple theme often justify themselves in a 
movement where the pace is quick, but in a slow 
piece such as this we have so much time to take 
them in and think about them that we can’t help 
seeing they are out of the picture. Save for a few of 
these extravagances So/i/oguy is a charming and 
expressive piece (Augener). Oscar Merikanto has 
made a double mistake ; he has taken a very poor 
Finnish folk-song, and has written some equally 
feeble variations on it (Chester). The difficult art 
of doing a great deal with a very few notes is well 
exemplified in the Suzte of Six Short Pieces by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams (Stainer & Bell). These slender 
works run the risk of being laid aside after a try-over 
by a clumsy sight reader. ‘Skinny! Nothing in ’em,’ 
says the clumsy sight-reader. Let him get them 
up to the required pace, and he will alter his verdict. 
The pieces consist of a Prelude (largely in two- 
part writing), a Siow Dance, a Quick Dance (very 
jolly), a highly expressive Slow Air in old style, a 
Rondo, and a Pezzo Ostinato. Apart from its charm, 
the Suite would be valuable material for study in 
clean, finished playing. 

Two books of Country Dance Tunes—Sets X. and 
XI.—arranged by Cecil J. Sharp (Novello), though 
primarily intended for use with Mr. Sharp’s book on 
the dances (reviewed on page 778) are on the whole 
so delightful that they may well be used as pianoforte 
solos. They would make capital pieces for marching 
and drill purposes, being strongly rhythmical, frankly 
tuneful, and easy to play. 

Rather more sophisticated, of course, is Nellie 
Chaplin’s Dances of the Suite (Curwen). The book 
gives full instructions for dancing the Allemande, 
Courante, Sarabande, Passepied, and Bourrée. The 
pleasant music is drawn from the Fitzwillian 
Virginal Book, Playford, and a couple of old French 
There are some admirable photographs. 
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Stravinsky’s Zes Cing WDoigts (Chester) are| After this hot stuff a collection of six duets, 
supposed to be eight very easy pieces on five notes. | Le/sure Hours, by MacDowell, Moszkowski (four), 


So they are, so far as the right hand is concerned. 
But having finished No. 1, the composer seems to 
have forgotten the limitations under which he had set 
out to write. In the remainder of the set the left 
hand has to cover a good deal more ground, even 
octaves and sevenths, sometimes with intermediate 
notes to sustain. The right hand part, however, plays 
up conscientiously by moving only in the prescribed 
fifth. Is the teacher to play the left hand, or had 


Stravinsky in view a child whose left hand is about a | 
Moreover, there are 


year in advance of its right? 
several rhythmical complic: utions that are quite out of 
place in elementary work. If the music itself were 


of any value all might be forgiven, but there is little | 


to be said of such puerilities as these : 
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However, many men, many minds. No doubt the 


out-and-out modernists will rub their hands over the | 


‘reticence’ and ‘juxtaposition of sonorities’ and 
‘bi-planal harmony,’ as per above sample. The 
reviewer in the J/usical Courter, by the way, thinks 


the pieces 
finds them fascinating 
that ‘as advanced work they will surely find their 
rightful place.’ The rightful place for my copy is 
the shelf reserved for curiosities. B. G. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS 
Apparently the whole of Delius’s orchestral works 
are to appear in the handy form of pianoforte duet. 


Several numbers have lately been reviewed in these | 


columns, and now comes Lance Rhapsody No. 2, 
arranged, like its predecessors, by Philip Heseltine. | 
Augener.) As usual, Mr. Heseltine gives indica- 


tions of the instrumentation, so the version is also a 
modified form of full score. The arrangement is not 
overloaded with notes, and is far clearer and easier 
to play than most duet forms of orchestral works. 
Too often the arrangers forget that their job is to 
give no more than a sketch of the original. A 
comfortably-playable sketch is of far more practical | 
use than a reproduction calling for a couple of 
virtuosi. 

Alfredo Casella’s Pagine di Guerra, however, 
belongs to the type of work of which anything 
less than a very difficult transcription is impossible. 
Here is a duet version made by the composer 
himself, who spares us none of the acute dissonances 
of the original. In fact, some of them sound worse 
on the pianoforte, owing to the lack of that variety | 
of tone-colour which makes all sorts of combinations 
tolerable—even enjoyable—on the orchestra. A pair 
of good players could make these five ‘ Films’ (as 
the composer calls them) very exciting (Chester). 


are not practical for children’s use, but | 
as compositions, and opines | 





and Poldini, are innocuous, the more so as they are 
not particularly good examples of the respective 
composers. The difficulties are mainly in the Jrimo 


part (Bosworth). 
The millions of amateurs who murder Rach- 
maninov’s C sharp minor Prelude will be well 


advised to sort themselves out in couples and give 
the work and their neighbours something like fair 
| play by attacking it in the duet arrangement made 
by Hatherly Wentworth (Paxton). H. G. 


SONGS 

A distinguished Paris musical critic, writing fourteen 
years ago in the J/ercure de France on ‘The Future 
of Music,’ prophesied the advent of the wordless 
| song and of the place in the orchestra of the voice, 
without any declamation and used simply as an 
instrument. Both these predictions have been 
| fulfilled, though the instances, as yet, are still 
|exceptional. Egon Wellesz’s Aurora (Curwen), 
for high soprano voice, is the only specimen 
of this kind in a parcel of many songs. It is an 
effective wordless tone-picture of dawn, delicate as 
an aquarelle. In its dim morning light the lark is 
heard —and more than one echo of Schénberg. 

Five songs by Josef Holbrooke (Goodwin & Tabb 
are versatile in matter and manner. Caswa//awn is 
finely dramatic. The words are by T. Ev Ellis. 
The vigorous sweep of C. M. Masterman’s lines 
To the East Wind, and the droll Irishry of 
Alfred Perceval Graves’s Do//y, are well reproduced. 
| The Price is a beautiful, richly-coloured setting of a 
poem by Charlotte Bacon. The pathos of the words 
of the O/d School is delicately realised, especially in 
the final bars of the Andante and Tempo lento. 

Song of Indian Women, ‘by Cyril Jenkins 
Goodwin & Tabb), is a beautiful lament, with a 
richly-harmonized accompaniment. 

C. Armstrong Gibbs’s Gray and Gold (five songs, 
| Enoch), to words of Helen Taylor, will meet with 
success by reason of their truth and simplicity. 
More especially, perhaps, will Zhe A/irvacle make 
|a direct appeal to an audience on account of the 
telling effect of its climax. The same composer’s 
settings.of two Elizabethan songs (Elkin), /z Youth 
is Pleasure (R. Wever) and Love ts a Sickness 
(Samuel Daniel) are in harmony with the period 
and the quaint words. 

Kaikhosru Sorabji’s 7yotis Poémes (London & 
| Continental Publishing Co.) are settings of poems 
| by Baudelaire and Verlaine. They give evidence of 
the influence of the work of the French composers 
of the end of last century. The setting of 
bomen exotic Correspondances is clever but 
overwrought. The poem, and also that of Verlaine’s 
Crépuscule du Soir Uystique, are both overweighted by 
the accompaniments. But in Panfomime (Verlaine 
| the composer has reproduced the lightness and 
| vivacity of Harlequin as well as the airy grace of 
Columbine. 

G. Francesco Malipiero’s settings of three poems of 
Angelo Poliziano (Chester) are very perfect in balance 
of words and music. They give evidence of the 
| link between the composer and the great masters 
of the Italian school of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
who renounced polyphony, which they said took 
no heed of words and violated poetry (/aceramento 
della poesia), and who sought to make ‘a species 
of song in which music would be a kind of 
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speech.’ And thus it is in these songs of Malipiero. 
The first, a hymn to Maria nostra Donna, is followed 
by L’ Eco and Ballata, Their charm and cultured 
simplicity will find many admirers. The words are 
printed in French as well as in Italian. iL &. 


STRING MUSIC 

There is little this month that calls for comment. 
Kreisler has transcribed for violin and pianoforte 
Cyril Scott’s Lotus Land (Elkin), with his usual 
felicity and grace. Thomas F. Dunhill’s Four 
Pieces for violin and pianoforte (Schott) show 
a care in the harmonization that is, unfortunately, 
rather rare in music that does not pretend to classical 
dimensions or importance. Messrs. Augener have 
published a slight, graceful Lullaby by Adam Carse 
(violin and pianoforte), and also an arrangement 
of Mozart’s most popular Minuet for violoncello. A 
somewhat unequal Trio in A minor, by J. E. 
Barkworth (Goodwin & Tabb), concludes a brief and 
not particularly attractive collection. 

Mr. Gerrard Williams’s Ouvartet No. 2 (Curwen) 
shares the main features of his previous work. On 
the credit side we find a very genuine feeling for all 
that is new in music. His harmonies are generally 
tasteful and striking without ever touching the limit 
beyond which lie oddity and incoherence. This is all 
to his advantage, for it stamps the music with a 
certain distinction and individuality. There is, 
unfortunately, also a debit side which shows a 
weakness Mr. Williams shares with many another 
young and gifted composer. Perhaps it is natural 
that we should all of us in our young days think 
highly of our own work, of our own witticisms, of 
our tricks and our repartees. This is probably a 
sort of shield of defence nature has given us in 
order lightly to bear adversities—such as hostile 
criticism—on the way to a certain definite goal. As 
time goes on and we are either nearer to that goal or 
else convinced of our own unworthiness, self-criticism 
becomes a sixth sense and reveals to us what 
before was hidden. Then comes the wholesale 
condemnation of ‘sins of youth.’ In the special case 
of Mr. Williams it is quite clear that he has not yet 
reached the second stage, and consequently over- 
estimates now and then the value of certain 
idioms, such as the phrase which appears at No. 4 
in the first movement of the Quartet. The little 
episode is not of a piece with the rest, and mature 
judgment would either alter it or obliterate it 
altogether. But the general impression of the 
work does not by any means suggest immaturity. 
All that he needs in order to achieve something 
really striking is to cultivate the habit of ruthlessly 
slaughtering ideas and intentions which he feels to 
be at all below his best, the habit of probing his 
music so 

That the probation bear no hinge or loop 
To hang a doubt on. 


Therein lies the secret of success. B.V. 


ORCHESTRAL SCORES 

The second of the two Suites put together by 
Gustav Holst from Purcell’s Zhe Gordian Knot 
Untied, has just been published by Novello. Like 
the first Suite, it may be played by strings alone 
(the original version), the wind parts added by 
Mr. Holst being so arranged that any (or all) of 
them may be used with good effect. There are three 
movements—a Chaconne (a splendid example of 





: : 
| Purcell’s treatment of one of his favourite forms), 


|an Air, and a Minuet. Nothing could be better for 
|school orchestras and amateur bands than these 
| Suites. 

| Messrs. Goodwin & Tabb have just published 
| miniature full scores of Parry’s Symphonic Fantasia 
|(played at the Leeds Festival) and Holst’s Zhe 
| Planets. The production is clear in the simpler 
pages, but blurred inthe morecomplex. Evidently the 
print has been made from a photographic reduction 
—a method that is apt to fail when the score is very 
full. However, as miniature scores are used mainly 
for more or less leisurely reference, the drawback is 
not serious. Musicians will be so glad to get a 
handy score of Zhe Planets, that an occasional 
haziness won’t worry them. Hu. G. 


Gramopbone Wotes 
By ‘ Discus’ 


No more enjoyable orchestral record than that of 
the H.M.V. of the artered Bride Overture has so 
far come my way. The players are the Albert Hall 
Orchestra, conducted by Eugéne Goossens. The 
clearness and precision of the bustling fugal work 
by the strings is first-rate,and the whole record is an 
achievement (12-in. d.-s.). 

A selection from A Princess of Kensington, played 
by the rst Life Guards Band, is well reproduced on 
a 12-in, d.-s. (4£.-Voc.). From the same Company 
comes a Io-in, d.-s. of Leslie’s J/ay Breezes and 
Titl’s Serenade, played by the Regent Symphony 
Orchestra—a very clear reproduction of common- 
place music. 

Only two chamber music records call for notice, 
and both are excellent. An AZ.-Voc. 12-in. d.-s. 
gives us the London String Quartet in the third and 
fourth movements of Mendelssohn’s Op. 12. (The 
first and second movements drew admiring comments 
in last month’s notes.) The Catterall Quartet is 
heard to great advantage in the .J//we¢ from Glinka’s 
Quartet in F, and in a quaint and pleasant move- 
ment, ‘ The Little Girl and the Old Shepherd,’ from 
Herbert Howells’s Lady Audrey’s Suite (H.M.V. 
12-in. d.-s.). 

Remembering Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse’s delightful 
harpsichord records, made a couple of years ago, it 
is good to hear her again. She returns with the 
opening movement of Bach’s-G minor Znglish Suite, 
and everybody’s old friend the so-called Harmonious 
Blacksmith air and variations (H.M.V. 12-in. d.-s.). 
The recording is better than in the previous harpsi- 
chord examples, being more distinct. Even so, users 
must be prepared for a good deal less power than a 
pianoforte record gives. No doubt the harpsichord 
imparts the right flavour to this old music, but we 
wonder whether the gain in this way makes up 
for the loss of tone and variety obtainable from a 
pianoforte. 

We have some light on this in the next record that 
comes to hand. On one side is Mark Hambourg 
playing a couple of pieces by Couperin—Ze Cari//on 
de Cythére and Les Barricades Mystérieuse. No 
doubt the tone is too big and full for this delicate 
music, but the gain in clearness and audibility is a 
good offset. After all, we want to be able to take in 
music without having to prick up our ears all the 
time. The other side of this record provides a vivid 
contrast—Ravel’s Ondine. It is a capital reproduc- 
tion of a fine performance. 
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The violoncello is so telling and popular an 
instrument for solo purposes, that we are surprised 
at the comparatively small number of its records. 
Here is a first-rate example (/2.-Voc. 12-in. 
Warwick Evans playing a Serenata by Toselli and 
Jensen’s Vurmuring Breezes, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, by Ethel Hobday. The tone of 


the violoncello is very rich, especially in the Jensen, | 


and the balance between the two instruments is 
unusually good in both pieces. 

\ brilliant little affair is Heifetz’s playing of 
Kreisler’s version of Paganini’s Caprice No. 13 
H.M.V. to-in.). 

The H.M.V. Company has issued three operatic 
vocal records, two first-rate and one poorish. 


of | 









SIR CHARLES SANTLEY 
1834—1922 
There is a well-known story of the man who 


boasted that he had conversed with the great 
Duke of Wellington, and on inquiry it turned out 


| that the conversation was limited to the Duke having 


The} 


latter is a 1o-in. of Marcel Journet singing ‘ Enfants, 


je ne vous en veux pas’ from Saint-Saéns’s Ascanio, 
with far too much wobble and roughness. Michele 


Fleta is passionate in ‘Giulietta! son io!’ from 


Zandonai’s Aomeo and Juliet, and shows, as usual, | 


great range and a fine command of nuance (12-in.). 
Giovanni Martinelli is light, bright, and telling in 
‘E un riso gentil’ from Leoncavallo’s Zaza (10-in.). 

Splendidly sonorous is a 12-in. d.-s. of Robert 
Radford (H.M.V.). The songs are ‘If I were 
prince,’ from Prince /gor, and Flégier’s / love fo 
hear the horn 
is poor and pretentious. Flégier’s song seems to be 
having quite a vogue lately. Yet it belongs to 
that large and feeble family of which Zhe Diver 


The former is as good as the second | 


is a familiar specimen. Radford sings it so| 
well that we forget its weakness. His resounding 
low E flats will set all the young domestic 


baritones draughtily plumbing the depths. 

Chaliapin at his most fervid is heard in Malashkin’s 
O could 1 but express in song (H.M.V. 12-in.).. Again 
the singing is far better than the song. 


‘Chant Hindou,’ from Sadho, feelingly sung by | 


Rosing, is recorded on an .&.-Voc. 12-in. 


The faded ‘Una voce poco fa’ is sung by Celys| 


Beralta, who, fluently as she fireworks her way along, 


does not succeed in convincing us that it was what 
Americans would call a worth-while job 
12-in.). Both the two last-named records have 
explanatory notes on the reverse side. 


Three 2.-Voc. 12-in. d.-s. provide material for a} season, and played to very poor houses. 
No more than the bare; however, that the part of Vanderdecken would suit 


miniature ballad concert. 


names of singers and songs need be given: Carrie} him well, nor was he mistaken. 


E..-Voc. | 


told him, with a curse, to get out of the way. My, 
only personal contact with Santley was something 
of the same kind, though of a less objurgatory nature, 
for | remember how (when a youth, ardent to hear as 
much music as possible) I was smuggled up on the 
steps leading to the concert-platform, and caused 
Santley as he passed to make some good-humoured 
observation on boys getting in the way. My first 
opportunity of hearing him came in 1876, when he 
was forty-two, and in his prime. It was at a Phil- 
harmonic concert in the lamented St. James’s Hall, 
conducted by the immaculate Mr. Cusins, whose cuffs 
were more brilliant than his interpretations, and whose 
position as conductor of the chief London symphony 
concerts afforded a striking commentary on the state 
of orchestral music in this country before the advent 
of Richter. Equally suggestive was the choice of 
Santley’s songs, which on this particular occasion 
were Gounod’s T7here is a green hill far away, 
Mendelssohn’s Zhe Shepherds Lay, and Hatton’s 
To Anthea, The last I remember well, for it was a 
characteristic performance. Up to then he had not 
roused me, but when he began this stirring song he 
gave it a passionate expression that was quite intense, 
and made me feel that he had been saving up for 
this effort—which was, of course, encored. This was 
typical: he would often begin a concert with a 
certain reserve, waiting for the supreme moment, 
when he would let himself go and shake off a 
curious huskiness that frequently troubled him. 
This Philharmonic concert was in June, and in the 
following November I| heard him for the first time in 
opera. It was at the Lyceum Theatre, where the 
Carl Rosa Company was having a season, and gave 
The Flying Dutchman for the first time in English. 
Santley had sung in it at the Italian Opera in 1870, 
when, according to his Reminiscences, it was not 


| brought out till ten days before the close of the 


He knew, 


He tells us, indeed, 


Tubb (Oliver’s The Nightingales of Lincoln's /nn\ that it was only the prospect of playing this part 


Vauxhall way 
Hamblin’s 7he Rolling Ston 
The Curfew); and Captain H. E. Stevens 
revivals— Zhe Bandolero and The Trumpeter). 

A perverse taste makes me lay these aside in 
favour of a couple of fox-trots—Vloe 7¢ again and 
Stumbling—played by Yerkes S.S. Flotilla Orchestra 
and Bar Harbour Society Orchestra (A2.-Voc. 1o-in. 
d.-s.). They are capital fun, and a musician may 
get more real entertainment from the vuéa/o and 
mock sentiment (I presume it is mock) of the first, and 
the comic noises of the second, than from heaps of 
songs labelled ‘comic.’ Not a bad test is the effect 
on the small daughter of the house, who punctuates 
Stumbling with gleeful noises, and encores it. So 
we do it again, with assumed reluctance. 


and Lown 


The West Middlesex Musical Society gives its first concert 
at the Victoria Hall, Ealing, on November 15, at 8 o’clock, 
when Coleridge-Taylor’s 4 Zale of Old Japan will be 
performed, in addition to orchestral items and unaccompanied 


part-songs. 


| the end. 


Malcolm McEachern | again that induced him to accept the engagement, 
and Monk Gould’s| and 


that this, the first appearance of any of 


two | Wagner’s operas in English, was a success, both 


artistically and financially. I witnessed the per- 
formance from standing-room at the back of the 
pit, and youth and enthusiasm sustained me to 
It was a part after Santley’s own heart ; 
he had just the right touch of the romantic and 
picturesque in him to do it justice, and his per 
sonality suited it, for he had an air of grave 
distinction that became the character well. But it 
did not convert him to Wagner’s methods, and in 
the same Aeminiscences—which are franker and 
more sincere than most of their kind—he makes 
the same complaint so often uttered by vocalists 
ever since Grétry’s time, that the composer put the 


| statue in the orchestra, the pedestal on the stage. 


I always regretted I never heard him in ev 
Giovanni, for he must have made a striking figure 
as the hero, and Mozart’s orchestration would not 
have embarrassed him—though in Mozart’s time 


++ 


| was considered to ‘overpower the voices’! 


(Continued on page 792. 
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For many years Santley was a constant figure at 
our musical festivals, and the quartet of principals, 
‘Albani, Patey, Lloyd, and Santley,’ became quite 
stereotyped. With one exception he sang at all the 
Leeds Festivals from to 1886. (That of 1858 
was his first festival engagement : Birmingham came} 
three years later.) The exception was in 1880, when | 
he had a disagreement with the Leeds committee. | 
According to the official history of the Festival, his | 
terms of two hundred and fifty guineas for the entire 
Festival—consisting of eight concerts—had been| 
accepted, but it was found his services would not be| 
required for the eighth concert, on the Saturday | 
night, so the committee, taking the business view of | 
the transaction to be expected in a commercial | 
community, proposed to reduce his fee to two hundred | 
guineas, which he curtly, and not unnaturally, declined | 
to consider. He took part in the first performance | 
of Macfarren’s Joseph in 1877, and his Aiag David | 
in 3, and in each case the composer laid great 
stress on his co-operation. In 1886, at his last 
appearance at a Leeds Festival, he sang in the first | 
performance of Bach’s B minor Mass at a provincial 
festival. But as an oratorio singer his name will 
be inseparably linked with Mendelssohn’s £/ijah. 
[hose whose memories carried them back to the| 
first performance in 1846 (there cannot be many} 
left now!) have naturally sworn by Staudigl, the| 
original representative of the Prophet, but in our 
own times no one has quite come up to Santley’s 
interpretation. His noble style, his fine declamation, 
and, above all, the fire he could put into his singing, | 


made his impersonation memorable. According to} 
| 


tinued 734.) 





R-sS 
Tose 


188 


his custom, always—and especially in his later 
years—did he create the impression that he was} 
saving himself for /s mot His Word like a fire ?| 
to which he gave a really inspired interpretation. | 


The nervous habit which caused his music to shake 


in his hands occurs to memory here; it was a 
part of his nature, but it had an unfortunate | 
effect in that it detracted from the _ general 


impression of dignity and power left by his singing. 


Che charm of his ballad singing should not be 
forgotten—the raciness of Futher O'Flynn, and} 
the unctuous humour of Simon (the Cellarer, are | 
instances which, after a good many years, are still 
unfaded. The impressions left by an executive 


artist are necessarily fleeting : they linger in the 
memory of his survivors, and at length become only | 
a tradition ; but those of Santley, as one of our 
greatest singers of the 19th century, will not readily | 
be forgotten. 


HERBERT THOMPSON. 


London Concerts 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


It cannot be said that the Promenade novelties 
this year have been very thrilling. Only one work} 
in the last month has been really of the first class, | 
and that came two days before the end of the season. | 

We begin on September 26 with Alfred Wall's | 
Thanet, a plucky attempt to express the spirit of | 
jollity-cum-romance of the Londoner by the sea. 
This is cheery music, that runs along trippingly | 
enough. It reminds one a good deal of Cockaigne, | 
but there is no great harm in that. The chief trouble | 
is that nothing of real note grows from out the} 
themes. They are branches, not roots 


| tremendous energy of the young 


The Englishmen have had the bulk of the ‘first 
performances.’ Only one French novelty has been 
heard--Roussel’s For a Spring Festival. It has all 
the orchestral cleverness we expect from to-day’s 
composers ; also, there is some meat in it. It is in 
one-movement symphonic form, compact and 
symmetrical, with the ‘slow section sandwiched in 
between two parts of a Scherso. The lively sections, 
rhythmical and brilliant, go off with excellent effect. 


| Only when he comes to the slow movement is the 


composer at a loss for something vital to say. That 
seems to be the weak spot in nearly all new works 
from over the water. Dr. Malcolm Sargent, whose 
Vocturne and Scherzo were heard the next day 
October 4), succeeded better, in his first piece, 
because he attempted less. He is not afraid to give 
us plenty of tunes, and to treat them lusciously. He 
causes us no concern, and pleases by the high spirits 
he puts into his work. The Scherzo went ‘with a 
bang,’ not a little of its effect being due to the 
conductor, who 
bestrode the whirlwind in fine style. 

In place of the Bliss Oboe Concerto, which was 
down for October 12, we had three Miniatures for 
that instrument by H. Greenbaum, under the title 
of Parfum de la Nuit (why a French title, by the 
way?). The Nature spirits that watch over the 
flowers at night have a language of perfumes, 
which Mr. Greenbaum attempts to translate for us. 
Their songs and thoughts have produced music 
delicate, somewhat piquant, often sketchy, and rarely 
coherent. Some of the perfumes might be described 
by another name. Mr. Léon Goossens played the 
pieces with the artistry that places him among the 
very finest of our instrumentalists. 

Among the very best works heard this season is 
Arnold Bax’s Symphonic Variations for pianoforte 
and orchestra, played on October 18. ‘The 
variations are entitled respectively ‘Nocturne,’ 
‘Strife,’ ‘The Temple,’ *‘ Scherzo,’ and ‘ Triumph,’ 
with an intermezzo ‘ Enchantment,’ occurring between 
the last two. Here is beauty peculiar to Bax, 
originality that is strong enough to creafe, and the 
deep mystical feeling that makes his work, at first 
apparently so complex and elaborate, perfectly 
satisfying and clear when you have got to the heart 
of it. There is a reserve and subtlety in it that 
charms and delights. Miss Harriet Cohen was the 
splendid interpreter of these lovely thoughts. 

Latest of the novelties is a Fantasy, /’romise, by 
Miss Ethel Scarborough, a composer with whom this 
is, for most of us, the first acquaintance. It has 4s 
motto a saying of Emerson’s: ‘Every promise of 
the soul has innumerable fulfilments.’ I wish Miss‘ 
Scarborough had decided more definitely, when she 
began her work, just what sort of fulfilment she 
wanted. The music is turgid, and depends a good 
deal on naive and obvious sequence. It goes on and 


| on for quite a long time, and we seem no nearer the 


end. That does come at last, and, as the programme 
so sweetly tells us, ‘the motives of- Fate and Fulfil- 
ment are united in a perfectly satisfying combination.’ 
Well, if Miss Scarborough is satisfied, that’s the main 
thing. But I hope her next promise will not turn 
out quite so pie-crusty as this. 

A word of thanks to Sir Henry Wood for giving 
us several performances of recent, but not brand- 
new, British works of real value—Ireland’s Symphonic 
Rhapsody (a fine, strong work, that one likes better 
each time it is heard) ; three of Holst’s ever-welcome 
Planets (but we should like still better to hear 
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the lot) ; the beautiful miniature for strings by 
F. Lawrence, 77is#is; Frank Bridge’s impression of 
Summer (a very clever essay in the objective- 
contemplative mood); and Gerrard Williams’s 
fragrant Pot-Pourri—all worthy and welcome items. 
W. R. A. 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERT 
[he Symphony was Schumann in D minor and 
the Concerto Beethoven in E flat, at the first of the 


| THE L,S.Q. 


| The concert of the London String Quartet at 
Eolian Hall was mainly notable for the first per- 
formance of Mr. Waldo Warner’s new quartet Suite. 
| It consists of a series of brief sections, every one of 
which is concerned somehow or other with an aspect 
;of the fairy world. Each of these movements 
| bears evidence of Mr. Warner’s deftness in handling 
| string instruments. Indeed, as an essay on the 
| resources of ‘the quartet’ and its suitability to fairy- 


Saturday afternoon Symphony Concerts at Queen's | like effects, the work is remarkable. Yet even 
Hall. Mr. Herbert Howells and his Processton| though not the best of us can claim so much as a 


came after these and various other things, what time 
the ear was rather tired and unjust. 
had given signs of becoming tired some time before, 
but then this was its sixth full dress concert that 
week, and perhaps one needs just to have had a} 
holiday to take a vivid interest in the Fwferor| 
Concerto. Young M. Mitja Nikisch, the soloist in 
this immortal work, had no doubt just had a| 
holiday, or rather is at the happy age when all life 
wears a holiday freshness. Anyhow, his playing | 
pleased. There was the happiest balance between 
youthful freshness and adult musical understanding. | 
He is a strong, able pianist; others are more} 
scintillating, none more agreeably sane. He so has| 
the root of the matter (music) in him, that one says 
surely he will not always go on being merely a| 


|nodding acquaintance with fairies, we have no 


The orchestra | hesitation in saying that Mr. Warner’s music does 


not do anything like justice to those ghosts of 
children’s imagination. His touch is clever, but not 
light and delicate; his fairies are the fairies of the 
Christmas pantomime, not the fairies of the dream 
world. His music would be most suitable as an aid 
to stage action—it cannot alone kindle the imagina- 
tion of the listener. And the audience of A®olian 
Hall made no mystery of its preference for the one 


|episode in which the fairies are disturbed by the 


robust song of ‘a mortal’—a capital, friendly, 
unsophisticated tune which more than held its own 
against the music of the supernatural beings. The 
new work had a most finished performance from the 
composer and his colleagues, Messrs. Levey, Petre, 





pianist. He did everything right (oh, a few of the| and Warwick Evans. B. V. 
keys were accidentally brushed at times, but that did | 

not matter) ; still ‘more power to his elbow’ is not | 

the appropriate salutation. THE MUSIC SOCIET\ 

Schumann’s Symphony : Did the performance wear 
some sort of apologetic air, or was it our fancy?} The Music Society (which should change its name 
We were ungrateful, indeed, if we weren’t glad to|so as to avoid confusion with the British Music 
welcome so dear, nice, neglected an old friend. | Society) is doing good work by providing interesting 
There is no reason why the Schumann Symphonies | and enterprising programmes under pleasant condi- 
should not share equally the popularity of the four of | tions (smoking allowed), at a time convenient for 
Brahms. The faults of Schumann’s orchestration| many people who are occupied during the day and 
are too old a tale ; the simplest of us know that our|do not want to come out in the evening, and in a 
masterful conductors to-day do exactly what pleases | place easily accessible to those of them who are in 
them with the scoring of the ancients. C. | business in the City or the central parts of London, 
|The time is 5.30, and the place the Hall of the 
matiiinetiens ‘tiie mn wenn inate | St. John’s Institute, Tufton Street, just behind 
baie as ng es Westminster Abbey. The subscription is two 


The British Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Adrian guineas for six concerts, but —‘ professional 
C. Boult, gave the Flying Dutchman Overture,| musicians and composers can obtain a pass for 
Schubert in B minor, and Vaughan Williams’s Wass | any concert by sending in a request, with a stamped 
music to its Stepney audienceat the first of the People’s | and addressed envelope, to the secretary.’ 

Palace symphony concerts. No wonder that Dr. At the opening concert of the season (October 17) 
Boult and his friends like going to the East End. | Ernest Bloch’s Pianoforte and Violin Sonata received 
What a delightful audience to piay to! The| its first performance in England (the composer’s 
question was, Did they know the tunes of} String Quartet was heard at one of the Society’s 
the Unfinished (from indulgence perhaps in|concerts late in last season, and his rhapsody, 
the ‘cinema’), or did they drink them in| .Sche/omo, for violoncello and orchestra, at a 
naturally, first go? Anyhow, Schubert meets} Promenade concert a few weeks ago). 

the case of Stepney’s taste to perfection. Will} The first (Ag/afe) movement of the Sonata is 
anyone in north, south, east, or west confess to| possibly the best ; it expresses a mood of intense 
the depraved and hideous taste that Schubert does| striving. The second (Mo/to guiefo) begins beauti- 
not meet? Hearing’ Schubert, all men are brothers. | fully, but goes on too long. ‘The third sounds like 
Naturally M. Leff Pouishnov’s superb execution of | nonsense. Both first and third take too long to get 
Rachmaninov’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor was| under way ; Bloch seems to have a knack of over- 
a little more applauded still. It was felt proper to| preludising. There is power in the work, but one 
acknowledge such stupendous labours directed| longs for cleaner and more definite construction. 
towards one’s entertainment. There was immense The composer appears to have gifts—but not that 
wonder at this frail young man’s uncanny powers of | power of self-criticism (all his works seem unequal), 
endurance, and every invitation was extended that he| nor that of a sense of humour (all seem heavily 
should do it all over again. It is sad that the| serious). The performers were Yvonne Arnaud (the 
financial question precludes any more than three| leading lady in Zoms of Money—also a very competent 
symphony concerts this autumn at the People’s! pianist) and Jelly d’Aranyi. They did the work 
Palace. C. | justice. P. A. S. 

D 
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WILHELM BACKHAUS’S RECITAL 


Herr Wilhelm Backhaus played the pianoforte at the 
Albert Hall after a long absence occasioned by the 
events of 1914-19. He is no longer quite the pale and 
languid youth @ /a Buine-Jones of yore, but his 
remarkable dexterity at the keyboard has in no wise 
deteriorated, and of this the audience showed warm 
approval. But while such a virtuoso has every reason 
to place the highest value on his services, was he wise 
in making his reappearance in a hall less suited to 
pianoforte playing than to any other musical enter- 
prise? Echo, that mocking nymph, gave us Backhaus’s 
left-hand effects over again with obstinacy, and it 
became a puzzle how anyone could listen to Chopin, 
Liszt, or even Pick-Mangiagalli in such conditions for 
the pure fun of it. It would have been far more 
satisfactory to stop at home and play Herr 
Backhaus’s selections for oneself on the pianola. 





LONDON CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


This (the London) Branch of the British Music 


Society is now constituted in addition as the ‘ British | 
Section of the new International Society for Contem- 


porary Music’ (the Society born at Salzburg during 
the Summer Music Festival). 

At the first meeting of the season, held at the new 
headquarters (6, Queen Square, Bloomsbury) on 
the evening of October 17, there were performed a 
Pianoforte Quintet (7ze J/asgue of Fear, founded on 
Edgar Allan Poe), by Dr. Cecil Hazlehurst, which 
was quite effective; a Pianoforte Quintet, Dance 
Fantasy, by Cliffe Forester (which was rather dull) ; 
a Pianoforte Quartet by Alfred M. Wall (long and 
unoriginal) ; and a String Quartet by Ernst Krenek 
(Miniature score, Universal Edition, 4s.). The last 
makes abundant provision for highbrows, being 
nothing less than a collection of a large number 
of short sections each occupied with its 
own little exhibition of harmonically reckless but 
cleverly contrived neck-or-nothing counterpoint. 
Probably this work will be useful in the year 1932 as 
a series of technical examples of the would-be 
Mus. Docs. of that day, but much of it is but crusty 
provision for a concert audience. It is very difficult, 
and the McCullagh Quartet did wonders with it. In 
the other works they were joined first by Dr. 
Hazlehurst, and next by Mr. Josef Holbrooke. 

rae 
SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Feodor Chaliapin sang twice. Perhaps with not 
full ease at the Albert Hall; the second time, at 
Queen’s Hall, supremely well. But I have to 
acknowledge that since the Aoris of 1913 | admire 
this man nearly to the point of idolatry. This fair- 


haired giant who croons lullabies to us or hurls at us | 
thunderbolts of song has strayed into our century | 
Wasn’t he, you say, made | 
Anyhow, as | 


from the age of sagas. 
for some grander end than singing? 
selfish mortals, we thank the stars that he is here and 
now what he is. What is his secret? 


character? Something in his performances transcends 
by far the results of his superb vocal gifts (which 
comprise perfect breath-control, a palate no 
doubt exceptionally arched, great muscular strength, 
and so on). He is unlike all other singers 
in being a _ supreme histrionic artist. But, 
just as a singer, he triumphs by his complete 


Which comes | 
first, the quality of his voice or the power of his| 


command of his natural gifts. His whole body 
vibrates with every note. He plays with his 
breath on the instrument. It is the variety in this 
singing that so lends it to the great actor’s needs and 
keeps the listener enthralled. He never sings 
a vuoto, but by the slightest readjustment or 
reinforcement he shifts his resonance, suggesting an 
organist lifting his hand from manual to manual. 
He is now a Fafner, now a Mephistopheles. In his 
complex art the virtues of all other singers are at 
moments suggested. He hints at Plangon and 
at Caruso; he can ‘spin’ his tone (as in_ his 
ravishing singing of Rubinstein’s Persian Love- 
Song) much as did Battistini. I speak of course 
| of Chaliapin when he does himself justice. In the 
|classic German songs of the first concert his 
| art overstepped the frame, no doubt. Some 
of his songs, compositions by the minor Russians, 
are far from first-rate music, but they serve 
|his purpose better, and such pieces as When the 
| King went forth to war (Koenemann) and Af! 
could I but express in song (Malashkin) con- 
| sequently justify themselves, it seems to me, though 
I do not want them from other singers. They are 
not in themselves really bad, and they are good 
vehicles for the infinite humanism of Chaliapin’s 
singing. His reading «f the ‘Catalogue Song’ from 
Don Giovanni broke all known bounds of Mozart- 
singing ; such richness in the buffo style could never 
have been imagined. At the second concert there 
were excerpts from Boris. New York is about to 
witness the ‘ real thing.’ 


Titta Ruffo was one of the first-comers of the 
| season at Albert Hall. The voice is magnificent, but 
| whether he is exuberant to excess, or whether he is 
| consciously restraining himself, he is clearly not at 
|home on the concert-platform. The music at 
| this concert lacked interest, and that at Madame 
Tetrazzini’s was not superior. Madame Tetrazzini’s 
performances are superb, and at the same time so 
invariable that the hearer fails at last to gape as 
perhaps he should. Then somehow it all seems to 
have so little to do with music. Dame Clara Butt 
was on fhe same scene a few days later, likewise in 
splendid voice. She followed Chaliapin in choosing 
her songs as she went along, announcing the numbers 
in a published booklet. Dame Clara’s booklet will 
not supersede Zhe Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics. She baffles this sincere admirer of her 
| grandly imposing voice by devoting it to infantile 
| themes. One song asserted that the singer was 
|‘a wee bird.’ Dame Clara introduced a new ballad, 
The land of might have been, which fell quite flat. 
So there are limits even to the Albert Hall’s large 
| hospitality to inferior music. ; 

| Madame Frieda Hempel sang twice at Queen’s Hall ; 
the first time in Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and 
one song of Wolf. It was singing as perfect ina 
way as singing can be, and showed how easy singing 
ought to be (or to appear), and how futile for all 
their strenuousness are so many desperately strenuous 
singers. She is for some reason known as a 
coloratura singer, but she is incomparably at her best 
in cantilena. She beautifully demonstrated how 
| small, effortless tone can fill wide spaces, provided 
| there is instinctive breath-control. She resorts to no 
| trickery. In her voice is the whole considered art of 
song—the technique to make it possible, the measured 
style to make it pure and holy. Most of her tones 
are soft as sarcenet. From start to finish I heard no 
‘bad tone. Intimate little inflections were given to 
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every word (but without any suspicion of odious 
‘word-painting’) ; this delicate attention to detail 
(not absorption) is evidently second nature to her. 
There was, apart from this characteristic, no actual 
variation of tone-colour, and without it I can imagine 
her voice a thought monotonous. Was she a shade 
too serene in her detachment of spirit? Well, it was 
delightful still. And then, half-way, the audience 
(unaccountably cold at first) warmed—it was a spark 
for the singer, and the voice instantly acquired a 
deeper feeling. Mr. Clarence Raybould accom- 
panied—perhaps hanging a shade too devotedly to 
the singer’s course. 

Mr. Paul Reimers, who sang at /£olian Hall, 
commands no great voice, over-elaborates detail, 
and is often throaty, but he earns regard by a taste 
for charmingly musical programmes. We feel that 
he chooses a song for its musical worth,and often for 
its freshness. And then his incisive utterance of 
consonants gives a valuable brightness to his singing. 
He is commonly charged with sentimentality. But 
this may, perhaps, be largely due to the singular natural 
sweetness of his voice. Mr. Clarence Raybould 
accompanied. 

Miss Greta Rost and Mr. Foster Why can hardly 
expect that the commentator should gently pass over 
the bad taste shown in the compilation of their 
programme at A©olian Hall (October 4). One or 
two classical songs in the list found themselves 
with the most disreputable neighbours—examples of 
American balladry of the lowest order. It was a 
noisy concert, for both performers had big voices 
and were very emphatic in all they did. So much 
misdirected energy was the greater pity, as both 
singers gave proof of sound training and had 
valuable physical resources ; and Miss Rost, whose 
beautiful voice was free from the usual throatiness 
of contraltos, showed good musical feeling when she 
sang Schubert and Gretchaninov. Only too often 
her consonants were glossed over, with a consequent 
lack of incisiveness and a tendency towards monotony. 
Mr. Why called himself bass-baritone. Why not 
simply bass? There was no baritone nature, there 
was little flexibility in the upper ranges, and none of 
the baritone’s voix mixte quality and soft mellow 
shades. His middle and low notes were excellent 
{except one ‘gritty’ low D), his delivery was free 
and unrestrained—but, like Miss Rost, he was 
invariable and over-opulent. 

Cav. Carlo Ballin’s was another noisy concert 
(Wigmore Hall, October 11). There has been some 
trumpet-like heralding of the new season on the part 
of certain singers. No dreamy reawakening, but a 
clarion réveillé! Mr. Robert Easton, a bass with a 
nobly resonant voice, sang at this concert. Then 
there was a soprano whose shafts of piercing song 
rent the air. A song of hers about a swallow ought, 
we felt, to be about peacocks. The tenor, Ballin, 
who comes from Milan, gave us some fine Italian 
singing marred for our senses by ridiculously over- 
done emotion, as in ‘ Vesti la Giubba.’ The propor- 
tion of ten sobs to ten notes is extravagant even 
in ‘veristic’ Italian opera. The voice was beautiful ; 
the phrasing was sometimes disputable, as in the 
‘Flower Song’ from Carmen, yet we couldn’t but like 
his full-throated middle voice and his pealing high 
notes. And his messa di testified to good 
breath control. 

Miss Gertrude Entwhistle had chosen a delightfully 
musical programme, including lute-songs by Dowland 
and Campion and arias of Bach and Mozart for her 


voce 





concert at AZolian Hall, and she was accompanied 
faultlessly by Mr. F. B. Kiddle; the more pity then 
that her accomplishment was so far from catching 
up her ambition. And of another vocal concert of 
that same evening (Steinway Hall) absolute silence 
were best. 

A newcomer to the world of song, Mr. Ben 
Williams (tenor), inspired in me such lively admiration 
and hopes, in the music of Saint-Saéns’s Samson, 
that I had to recall many instances of promising 
singers coming to naught to ward off an unduly 
sanguine mood. A charming natural gift may be 
nullified by lack of brains, of ambition, of vivid 
character. Or a first success may make a young 
singer think solely of filling his pockets instead 
of deepening his art. Further, an immature 
vocalist is not helped by full, day-by-day stage work ; 
faults in production may indeed be strengthened in 
the course of fatiguing rehearsals, unless proper 
delivery is automatic. Then in the course of 
operatic wear-and-tear the inevitable ‘film’ appears 
—first sad sign of an abused voice. These 
thoughts were salutary to my enthusiasm at first 
hearing Mr. Ben Williams, over whose performance 
immaturity was largely written. Yet his voice is 
glowingly beautiful, he had a deserved success, and, 
if all things work favourably for him, he ought, I 
think, to reach the dizziest heights of fame. He has 
a gift for soliloquy, and can be impassioned. He 
never sang harshly or with a sign of bad taste. At 
present his declamation is not cultivated, and there 
was a deal of fogginess of tone. The proper thing, 
of course, for a singer of such extraordinary promise 
is a further course of the best possible training, and, 
for the moment, the least possible public work. 

mm 5: Es 


OPERA AT THE ‘OLD VIC,’ 


For the first time for many a long day a season of 
opera in English began with an English opera. But 
then it was at the ‘Old Vic.’ and the opera was 
Dame Ethel Smyth’s Zhe Boatswain's Mate, 
The house was packed. This fact is worthy of record, 
for it justifies many points I have long maintained. 
No need to enumerate them ; it is sufficient that my 
contentions have been upheld, my _ prophecies 
realised. The cast was the same as earlier in the 
year, and the audience was equally appreciative. 
The composer conducted, and at the end called the 
‘Old Vic.’ patrons ‘the most delightful audience in the 
world.’ And she ought to know. Let me add in 
commendation of the ‘Old Vic.’ policy that there is to 
be a Mozart Opera Festival in November, but that 
there is no news to hand about the resetting. 

F. E. B. 
THE IMMORTAL HOUR AT THE 
REGENT THEATRE 

It was until lately a music hall, this now re-named 
Regent Theatre in the Euston Road, but it has been 
so radically reformed in character that music is now 
to be heard there. Zhe /mmortal Hour, by Rutland 
Boughton, occupies the scene where ventriloquism, 
patter-songs, and similar entertainments of the people 
used to rage. 

This opera was the pride of the earlier years of 
the Glastonbury Festival. ‘Travellers talked much 
of this shy violet of the musical art. It was trans- 
planted to Bournemouth, Bristol, and Birmingham. 
It was produced at the ‘Old Vic.’ imperfectly in 
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1920. At the Regent Theatre, given by the 
Birmingham Repertory Players, it had every chance 
—scenically the production was beautifully worthy of 
the charming music. 

It is an opera, in two Acts, of the Celtic fairy- 
world—that is to say, a world of suggestive fantasy, 
bewildered sadness, and no humour. A mortal king 
and a fairy princess meet in a haunted wood on a| 
wet night. They love. But life as an Irish queen | 
fails to recommend itself to the fairy, and an elfin| 
prince lures her back whence she came. The story 
is slight, and Rutland Boughton has decked it with} 
music that has none of the pompousness of a con-| 
ventional operatic way. He has not had Covent 
Garden at the back of his mind, there are no parts 
for a Tetrazzini or a Caruso. There is a small 
orchestra, there is a slender vocal line without any 
alien inflation. 

Nothing of the character of Debussy’s Pe//éas is, | 
by this, to be understood (though the ‘Celtic’ 
vagueness and unhappiness of the libretto are no} 
doubt derived from the Flemish author of /e//éas). 
Rutland Boughton is no subtle impressionist, but | 
primarily a plain singer, a melodist. There is nothing | 
far-fetched about his tunes (which one goes out of | 
the theatre whistling), and the harmonic scheme is as 
homely. What odds? Within its scope this art is| 
adequate ; it is fresh, it is beautiful. The cut suits | 
the material; the material chosen was home-spun, | 
and because it was appropriately cut and not as| 
velvet brocades and cloth of gold would have been | 
cut, we know the maker for an artist. His purely| 
musical judgment has never failed him. 

What was a little less certainly right was the| 
extent of his faith in Celtic ghosts on wet nights. | 
These damp spirits are allowed excessive licence in 
Act 1. The prologue (in the dark) threatened to take | 
on the proportions of some scene of Erda or of| 
Norns, while the composer was expressly forbidding 
himself a Wagnerian orchestral orgy, and con- 
sequently we did not know whereabouts to look for 
entertainment. It speaks for Mr. Boughton’s gifts 
that, for the love-making of the two royal waifs, 
his music woke up to such effect that the tedium of 
the opening was blotted out. Dramatically, again, 
there was an hiatus between Acts 1 anc 2, and no 
special explanation was offered for the discontent 
of Queen Etain and her sudden dis-interest in 
a fond husband. Nothing is more wearisome 
than pointing to the holes in operatic libretti 
which, for that matter, a composer of forcible music 
easily covers up. But in Mr. Boughton’s scheme 
the drama and the verbal poetry seriously count, 
and the holes are as it were deliberately disclosed. 
However, again in 7he Jmmortal Hlour sweet music 
comes to the rescue, and the wan queen’s elopement 
back to fairyland is accomplished in a witching air 
of romance. So we see that there is genius in the 
little work, and a happy indication of a new way of 
sincerity for lyric drama. Miss Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies was in everything, voice, looks, gesture, truly 
the homesick fairy princess. Her king was 
Mr. Johnstone-Douglas. Mr. Appleby Matthews 
conducted a performance admirable in all things save 
the pitch of the chorus. 





Elgar’s Pianoforte Quintet isto be performed at Guildford 
on November 8 (afternoon) at the third of Mr. Claud 
Powell’s subscription concerts. 

The third season of Sunday evening concerts given by the 
municipality at Battersea Town Hall opened on October 1, 
and is to continue fortnightly through the winter. 








——— 


THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
By HERBERT THOMPSON 

In attempting to revive the Leeds Festivals, the 
last of which was in 1913, the committee ventured a 
good deal. For a number of years before that date 
the receipts had been diminishing, and the great 
profits once made had receded to a vanishing point. 
It was some comfort, no doubt, to reflect that this 
state of things was experienced at Birmingham and 
other Festivals, but to do so did not relieve the financial 
strain or remove the risk that attended a revival 
under new and unknown conditions. Nor was this 
the only hindrance encountered by the committee, 
In smaller centres, such as the Three Choirs cities, 
there is an intense iocal feeling in favour of these 
Festivals—from the gentry, who appreciate the social 
element, to the trades-people, who have realised 
that the cult of St. Cecilia, as in another apposite 
case, ‘ brought no small gain to the craftsmen.’ But 
at Leeds there is no such local feeling, but chiefly 
apathy, if not actual opposition. The two leading 
choral societies declined, officially, to have anything 


|to do with the affair, though in the event a con- 


siderable number of their members ‘joined up.’ 
So an appeal was made direct to the choralists 
of the West Riding, and, as at some previous 
Festivals, singers, after being tested by an _ in- 
dependent judge (Mr. C. H. Moody, of Ripon), were 
recruited not only from Leeds, but from Huddersfield, 
Bradford, and other neighbouring towns, and a 
chorus of some three hundred voices was collected. 
Great were the prophecies of evil concerning a 
choir from which many experienced local singers 
held aloof; yet if some of the singers lacked 
experience, they probably made up for its absence 
by being the more teachable, and Dr. Tysoe, 
the new chorus-master, managed to make of them 
as amenable and intelligent a chorus as Leeds has 
ever heard, capable of any variety of effect, good in 
phrasing, very clear in diction, and most sensitive to 
a conductor’s indications. One of my colleagues 
from the Midlands found it not quite equal to the 
spirituality of Bach’s music, but into such a subtle 
question as this I do not feel able to enter, and leave 
it as one of the very few adverse criticisms I have 
noticed. For brilliance and staying power it was 
unsurpassable, and even at Leeds, where the Choral 
Symphony has always seemed child’s play to the 
singers, I have never heard the Finale sung more 
brilliantly and with less sense of effort. 

Another matter which many capable judges con- 
sidered might be fatal to the success of the Festival 
was the nature of the programme—always a vexed 
question. There were the ancients and the moderns, 
the lovers of choral music and those who were more 
interested in the orchestra. In each respect it was 
the latter who carried the day, and never, I imagine, 
has there been a Festival with such a preponderance 
of modern orchestral music, including a couple of 
Scriabin’s latest symphonic poems and the whole of 
Holst’s Planets, as well as samples of Richard 
Strauss. Nota note of Mendelssohn—who in 1886 
occupied more than a quarter of the entire Festival 
—while Handel was represented by a few choruses 
from /srae/ (and misrepresented by having 7he Lord 


|2s a Man of War sung by all the tenors and basses, 


recalling the bad old days of the Albert Hall). The 
turn of the wheel is perhaps almost too complete, but 
the reaction against the exclusive worship of these 
two composers is inevitable. A further complaint 
was the absence of any ‘important’—by which is 
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signified ‘long’ —choral work. If, however, we 
measure music other than by a_ yard-stick such 
works as the Choral Symphony, Bach’s Magnificat 
and Church Cantatas, Brahms’s Schichsalslied, and 
Parry’s Blest Pair of Sirens may surely be styled 
as of some importance, and if a composer cannot 
reveal his greatness in anything less than a couple 
of hours so much the worse for him. 

For my part, I have never known a Festival at 
which the interest was so sustained : there was nothing 
one could skip, and though the result was rather 
exhausting to a conscientious listener, it was very 
enjoyable. The sole complaint which seemed to me 
justifiable was the paucity of new works. If a 
Festival is to justify its existence it is by encouraging 
native composers to produce works upon which they 
would otherwise hardly dare to embark. There was, 
indeed, only one absolute novelty—Holst’s setting for 
chorus and orchestra of Whitman’s Ode to Death, 
which was a distinct success. It is a really beautiful, 
sincere interpretation of the words, which, | feel 
convinced, will be heard of a good deal in the future, 
and its difficulties, which obviously troubled the 
chorus, will disappear with familiarity. Native 
composers were, however, well represented ; 
in addition to Byrd (whose Madrigal, 727s 
sweet and merry month, anticipated the tercentenary 


we are to celehrate next year), Parry, Elgar, 
Delius, Butterworth, Holst, Bax, Ireland, 
W. H, Reed, and Dame Ethel Smyth were 
all in the programme. And now that the 


Festival seems to be firmly reinstated, the committee 
may be encouraged to look out for new works 
worthy of production, and not to leave the task 
which I do not envy them) till too late. 

One English composer, Hubert Parry, was especially 
well represented, the first half of a programme 
being devoted to a series of his compositions, most 
judiciously chosen by Sir Hugh Allen, who conducted 
them. Considering what Parry did for music in the 
broadest sense of the word, and considering his long 
association with the Leeds Festivals, at which were 
given St. Cecilia (188y), De Profundis (1892), 
Invocation to Music (1895), Blest Pair of Sirens 

1898), Song of Darkness and Light (1901), Voces 
Clamantium (1904), The Love that casteth out Fear 

1907), Pied Piper (1910), Ode to Music (1913), 
there was an obvious appropriateness in this 
memorial celebration. The unison song, /erusalem, 
which is becoming a second National Anthem for 
us, opened the concert, and was orchestrated for 
this occasion (and for this occasion only) by Sir 
Edward Elgar as a tribute to the composer’s memory. 
The Ode on the Nativity, Blest Pair of Sirens, and 
three of the noble Motets from the Songs of 
Farewell were the choral works; the Symphonic 
Variations and the ‘1912’ Symphony (in B minor) 
the orchestral. It was a selection which displayed 
Parry at his best, and showed a versatility for which 
many may not have credited him. It was followed 
by the first Symphony of Brahms—a happy choice 
in this connection—of which Mr. Coates gave a very 
fine interpretation. 

The whole of another concert was given to Bach, 
and this also was arranged and conducted by Sir 
Hugh Allen. Some have expressed surprise that 
the great Mass was not chosen, but when it is 
remembered that it had been heard already at five 
previous Leeds Festivals, and had been given on 
three occasions by the Leeds choral societies, there 
seems to be good reason for giving a selection that 








should display all sides of his genius. As a matter 
of fact this turned out to be one of the most 
enjoyable concerts of the Festival. The cantatas 
O Light Everlasting and Since Christ is all my being, 
were contrasted with the A/agnificat, which is in a 
very different vein, and the unaccompanied Motet, 
Come, Jesu, come, The two instrumental works were 
the second Brandenburg Concerto (in F) and the 
Concerto for three pianofortes in C. In the former 
the soloists were Messrs. W. H. Reed (violin), D. S. 
Wood (flute), W. S. Hinchliffe (oboe), and H. Barr 
(trumpet). The performance of the trumpet part 
was an amazing four de force. Mr. Barr used 
one of the revived instruments of Bach’s time, a 
‘clarino’ of high compass, over which he exercised a 
superb control, playing all the brilliant passages as 
they were written, and never an octave lower, as has 
been necessary with the modern trumpet. It is 
doubtful whether this had ever been done, at any 
rate in this country, since Bach’s time. The perfect 
balance that was observed between his instrument 
and those of the other soloists was remarkable, and 
though something of the thrilling quality which we 
associate with trumpet-tone was_ necessarily 
sacrificed, the effect was admirable. An interesting 
feature of the Clavier Concerto was that the three 
pianists were all of the locality: Miss Kathleen 
Frise-Smith, Miss Dorothy Hess, and Mr. Herbert 
Johnson. The idea was Sir Hugh Allen’s, and it 
resulted in an excellent, finished, and well-balanced 
performance, probably more satisfactory in general 
effect than if three expensive virtuosi had been 
engaged, for they might have found it more difficult 
than did these young artists to play into each other’s 
hands. 

Of the native works, Holst’s P/ane¢fs was the most 
considerable, and it certainly furnished one of the 
chief sensations of the Festival. It was most 
brilliantly played under Mr. Coates’s direction, and 
it may be doubted if it has ever received such a fine 
interpretation. The distant chorus in ‘ Neptune’ was 
admirably managed. The Affallachia of Delius 
was also well done, but it does not improve on a 
closer acquaintance, for the tune on which the 
variants are constructed is not very distinguished, 
and hardly fits its environment. Mr. W. H. Reed’s 
Lincoln Imp, on the other hand, had a performance 
whose brilliance and clearness put this work in a 
more favourable light than ever before, and its good 
construction, it was realised, lifted it above a mere 
piece of ‘ programme music,’ though it is remarkably 
vivid as such. Mr. Ireland’s Symphonic Rhapsody 
seemed to me rather uncouth, but a further hearing 
may knock off some of its angularities. Mr. 
Arnold Bax’s 7infage/ is a tone-poem which really 
suggests something of the majesty of the sea, being 
spacious and noble in quality; and Dame Ethel 
Smyth scored a great popular success with her lively 
chorus, //ey, nonny no, which she conducted with 
characteristic energy. Butterworth’s Banks of Green 
Willow struck me again as being as charming as it 
is unpretentious. 

Verdi’s Reguiem received an exceedingly fine 
interpretation, quite in the Italian vein, and, though it 
did not efface recollection of Nikisch’s memorable 
performance in 1913, it suffered little by comparison. 
The Grail Scene from /arsifa/ suffered from the 
chorus being too big, and too near at hand, to bring 
out all its mystical effect. A copious selection from 
Die Meistersinger was happier, and afforded one of 
the brightest spots in a brilliant Festival. It may be 
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doubted whether this music can ever have had al of the British composer. Mr. McEwen, like Sir Dan, 
finer interpretation, and as much may be said, with| has been doing it all along, for if any man has 
even greater confidence, of Brahms’s Schicksa/s/ied,| striven to represent British music worthily, it is he, 
the inspiration of which was fully realised by | Mr. McEwen has always written in the British idiom, 
conductor, choir, and orchestra. The instrumental | but now that such a quality in our music has become 
Introduction and Epilogue reached a great height of | the fashion after much hard fighting, for which every- 
refined beauty. Two supremely fine instrumentalists | body but the right people take the credit, there are 
appeared as soloists: M. Cortét in Beethoven’s fifth| some brilliant scribes who are beginning to discover 
Pianoforte Concerto and Franck’s Symphonic/him. I certainly class him as a representative 
Variations, and Mr. Albert Sammons in Elgar’s Violin! British composer. We shall turn back to this work 
Concerto, of which he is the acknowledged exponent. | in time to come, and revel in its national flavour. It 
Among the orchestral works were Scriabin’s last two| is a ‘ programme’ work, a fact I rather regret, for | 
symphonic works, ?oeme de ? -xtase and Prometheus, | think our composers can command sufficient of the 
which furnished hard nuts for the audience to crack, | right material to enable them to supply absolute 
but left the impression of marvellously fine perform- | music free from anything in the nature of a guide to 
ances. It might be questioned whether it were| meaning. The Symphony is entitled So/way, and the 
judicious to put both into the programme, but the} composer deals in actualities. He provides a literary, 
fact that Mr. Coates is in close touch with Scriabin’s | or, rather, poetic basis, and entitles his three move- 
music affords a sufficient reason. ments ‘Spring Tide,’ ‘Moonlight,’ and ‘Sou’-West 
The choice of principals has been adversely | Wind.’ They areall mood pictures, and there isa strong 
criticised because some vocalists of less than world- | feeling for the poetic aspect of things. In the second 
wide fame were included. As a matter of policy, it} the composer is wholly true to the land of his birth. 
may be well to have artists whose names will} We are given more than a hint that it is ‘the hills of 
decorate a poster, and the extent of whose fees will | the Highlands for ever I love,’ and he cleverly keeps 
make subscribers feel they are having their money’s-| Scottish characteristics to the fore. Indeed, the 
worth, but this at least can be said, that the] second movement, with its insistent melodic figure, 
performances suffered nothing in efficiency. Mr. John| freely suggests that there is revelry by night going 
Coates, Mr. Robert Radford, and Mr. Norman Allin|on across the mountains, and its strains, wafted to 
are, of course, at the head of their profession, and| us, are graphically depicted. Though I can never 
Miss Dorothy Silk has in recent years risen to a| listen to ‘ programme’ music with the same freedom 
similar height; while Miss Margaret Balfour, who| of mind as to music that leaves me to find out the 
also made her first appearance at a Leeds Festival, | story for myself, it is nevertheless impressed on the 
showed what strides she has of late made in her art, | hearer that this is a thoughtful, individual piece of 
and left a most pleasant impression by her beautiful | work not to be lightly dismissed. It is a pleasant 
voice and artistic singing. A soprano whose! example of ‘atmospheric’ work, and always, happily, 
charming voice and musicianship made her a|an atmosphere in which one likes to linger and has no 
worthy colleague of the two artists just mentioned | desire, as with some ‘atmospheric’ pieces, to get 
in the Bach Magnificat, and a finished Eva in the| outside of as soon as possible. Sir Dan Godfrey gave 
Meistersinger Quintet, was Miss Elsie Suddaby, a| it careful presentation at the hands of his excellent 
Leeds singer whose fame is rapidly extending beyond | orchestra, and the audience paid the composer 
its borders, and whose engagement showed that | the compliment of calling him to the platform. 
she is not without honour in her own county.| The rest of the programme testified to the 
Miss Eleanor Paget, another newcomer, powerfully | pliability of the orchestra, for there was first the 
sustained the trying soprano part in the Chora/| \eistersinger Overture and afterwards Ravel’s quaint 
Symphony, and Miss Edith Clegg, Mr. John Adams, | fairy Suite 1/¢7e 7Oye and Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte 
Mr. Raymond Hartley, and Mr. Percy Heming (the} Concertoin F, with Mr. Arthur Shattuck as soloist. 
last an excellent Amfortas) were efficient in their}; While at Bournemouth I learned that the Easter 
respective tasks. Mr. Percy Richardson’s useful] Festival is an established fact, save that next year 
work at organ and pianoforte (in the comfinuo of | there there will be more of it. There cannot be too 
Bach’s Cantatas) deserves mention. Mr. Albert} much, say I. F. E. B. 
Coates was at his best, putting great vitality into his| 
conducting, and altogether it was a Festival which z oe . 
roused more general enthusiasm than any I can adi 
recollect since the occasion in 1886, when ecstatic | Church and Organ Music 
chorus girls pelted Sullivan with roses after he had | — 
| 














conducted his Golden Legend. THE ORGAN 
The October issue of this quarterly journal shows no 
falling off in variety and interest. The organs of Bristol 
J. B. MCEWEN’S SYMPHONY AT Cathedral are discussed by the Rev. Andrew Freeman, 
BOURNEMOUTH and those of St. Paul’s Cathedral by Mr. Somers Clarke. 
“ . . ; Mr. Stuart Archer writes about the Cavaillé-Col organ, 
Sir Dan Godfrey began his twenty-eighth season! yy, W. F. Muckle on the Table Organ of William Mace, 
of Symphony .Concerts at Bournemouth onjand Mr. James Matthews on the organ built on the 
October 12, with no beating about the bush whatever. | Pretorius model for Freiburg University. Dr. Eaglefield 
The chief number in his programme was a new/| Hull continues his frank discussion of organ tutors, old and 
Symphony, a British one, and the work of J. B.|new. Other articles are by Mr. Meyrick Roberts ( The 
McEwen. The fact is frank acknowledgment of the reg weer my tt: paths herBemoagh gm 
cy ~e ~ » a bea u ustre a ’ 
policy Sir Dan has pursued for so long, and that Rouen, and Chartres), Dr. Audsley, and Mr. Abdy Williams, 
there was a good audience in spite of weather that who relates his experience as a temporary maestro dt 
tempted to sands and sunshine more than to} -apsel/a at Capri. Correspondence, reviews, and specifica- 
symphonies and seriousness, showed that he has won| tions make up the balance of a capital number, in which, 
the public to his side in his character of champion | as usual, illustrations are a strong feature. 
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THE NEW ORGAN AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL : 
RECITAL BY DR. W. G, ALCOCK 

The first of a series of fortnightly recitals on the 
Westminster Cathedral organ took place on October 12, 
Dr. Alcock being the player. He chose an admirable 
programme—the Mozart F minor Fantasia, a Bach group 
consisting of ‘Schmucke dich,’ the great Fantasia on 
‘Komn, heiliger Geist, Herre Gott,’ the first movement of 
the C major Sonata, and the Fantasia in G, Parry’s Elegy 
and the Wanderer Fugue, Franck’s A minor Choral, 
Wolstenholme’s Andantino, Lemare’s Aéverte, and 
Harwood’s Pan. Dr. Alcock played splendidly through- 
out, being especially good in the Mozart, Bach, and Parry 
works. His phrasing was an object-lesson, and a proof that 
an organ need not be the unrhythmical instrument it is too 
often made out to be. Of this instrument of Messrs. 
Willis it is difficult to speak too highly. The diapason tone 
is magnificent, and the reeds rich and telling. Save fora 
deficiency of 8-ft. tone on the pedal (noticeable in the 
Bach Sonata and the ‘Komm, Heiliger Geist’ piece) there 
was no effect of incompleteness. The remaining stops will, 
of course, add to the resources on the recital and orchestral 
transcription side, but for a programme of pure organ music, 
such as was played on this occasion, little seemed to be 
wanting. One great advantage to the instrument is that the 
acoustic properties of the Cathedral are so good that the 
texture of the music remains clear, even to the listener at 
the far end of the building. Messrs. Willis are to be con- 
gratulated on this fine organ; even in its unfinished state it 
is one of the finest and most effective in the country. 


H. G. 


ST. MICHAEL’S, CORNHILL 

A Musical Festival will be held at this Church on 
November 13, 14, 15, and 16. An organ recital will be 
given at I o’clock each day, the players being Dr. Harold 
Darke, Dr. Henry Ley, Dr. W. H. Harris, and Dr. W. G. 
Alcock, in the order named. The evening concerts are at 
6. On the 13th the St. Michael’s Singers will perform a 
Bach programme: Side with us, How brightly shines, &c. 
On the following evening will be given a recital of English 
church and organ music, with Mr. Thalben Ball at the 
organ. On November 15 a string orchestra will join the 
St. Michael’s Singers in works by Byrd, Bach, Holst, 
Parry (Alest Pair of Sirens), &c. The Festival will end with 
a programme that includes Brahms’s Song of Destiny, Parry’s 
Beyond these voices, Darke’s The Kingdom of God, and 
Bach’s O fire everlasting. There is a fine list of soloists, 
and Dr. Darke will conduct. 

LEEDS PARISH CHURCH 

As usual during Festival week a fine list of music was 
sung at the Parish Church. The settings of canticles 
included Alcock in B flat, Macpherson in E flat, Bairstow in 
D, Noble in B minor, Purcell in G minor, Wesley in C, 
Lee Williams in F, Gibbons in F, Harwood in E minor, &c. 
Among the anthems were Wesley’s 7he Wilderness, Stanford’s 
The Lord is my Shepherd, Bach’s Sing ye to the Lord, and 
Purcell’s O give thanks. The organ music reached the same 
high level—Stanford’s Fantasia and Toccata, Macpherson’s 
Fantasy-Prelude, Bairstow’s Toccata-Prelude on ‘ Pange 
Lingua,’ Franck’s third Choral, Parry’s Wanderer Fugue, 
ec. The whole shows that Dr. A. C. Tysoe is maintaining 
the high traditions of this famous centre of Church music. 





LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS: BATTERSEA AND 
CLAPHAM BRANCH 

A very successful meeting was held on Saturday, 
September 30, when a party of members—by kind 
permission of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury— 
visited Lambeth Palace. An enjoyable time was spent in 
and about the old buildings, the library and chapel being 
found especially interesting, the organ in the latter being 
shown by Mr. C. M. Wood (organist to the Palace Chapel). 
A visit was afterwards made to Lambeth Parish Church, 
where an organ recital was given by Mr. Herbert Hodge, 
and the history of this old Church and its organs explained 
by the Rev. Andrew Freeman, who also allowed members 
to inspect his collection of drawings of organ cases. 





ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY 

At the Dedication Feast the music sung _ included 
Palestrina’s Mass .7:terna Christi munera,a MS. Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis by Thomas Hunt (about 1600), 
Purcell’s Te Deum in D, and Ouseley’s How goodly are thy 
tents. Dr. W. H. Harris, of New College, Oxford, gave 
an organ recital, playing his own Fantasia on Campion’s 
By Babylon’s Streams, Buxtehude’s Prelude and Fugue in 
G minor, Franck’s Pastorale, the slow movement from the 
London Symphony, and two of Bach’s Chorale Preludes. 


THE LATE GEORGE HERRERT GREGORY 
It is proposed to place in the Parish Church of Boston a 
memorial to George Herbert Gregory, who for over forty 
years served this famous Church as organist and choir- 
master. Any of his old friends who wish to help are asked 
to send their subscriptions to the ‘ Gregory Memorial Fund’ 
to Lloyd’s Bank, Boston, or to the hon. secretary and 

treasurer, Mr, F. Pratt, 15, Wide Bargate, Boston. 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL 
The Saturday Musical Services which have been so 
notably successful during recent years will be resumed on 
November 11, when Brahms’s Xeguzem and Elgar’s For the 
Fallen will be sung, with the London Symphony Orchestra. 


The Bristol branch of the Church-Music Society opened 
its season on October 5, with a congregational practice and 
Evensong at All Saints’ Church, directed by Mr. Arnold 
Barter, with Mr. W. E. Kirby at the organ. There was a 
large attendance. On Saturday, November 18, at 3, 
Dr. Walford Davies will conduct a Flymn Festival at 
St. Mary Redcliffe, and on November 28, at the Cathedral 
Chapter House, the Rev. Maurice Bell will lecture on 
* The musical rendering of the Evening Canticles.’ 

We have received the programmes of the twenty-fifth 
series of recitals given at Glasgow Cathedral, by Mr. Herbert 
Walton. They cover a wide field, and it is good to see 
played at these popular recitals such works as Franck’s 
Pastorale, the Preludio from Rheinberger’s sixth Sonata, 
and the same comoposer’s’ Fantasia-Sonata, Bach’s 
Passacaglia, and Saint-Saéns’s Prelude and Fugue in B. The 
amazing popularity of the recitals is shown by the fact that 
the attendance at the series totalled 12,683. 

The Rev. G. R. Woodward will lecture on ‘ Carols’ at St. 
Mary Aldermary, on November 4, at 3 0’clock. Illustrations 
will be sung by the choir, directed by Mr. Alan May.—— 
A lecture on ‘Elizabethan Motets’ will be given by Mr. 
Alan May, at St. Mary Aldermary on December 2, at 3, 
with illustrations by the choir. Some of the items sung will 
be from the syllabus of the forthcoming Elizabethan Com- 
petitive Festival. 

Mr. H. Matthias Turton, organist of St. Aidan’s, Leeds, 
recently gave a_ lecture-recital on ‘Vierne’s Organ 
Symphonies,’ at Manchester Cathedral, before a gathering 
of the Manchester and District Organists’ Association. He 
played the third Symphony, three movements from the 
second, and the Finale from the fourth. 

The Liverpool Church Choir Association’ announces an 
excellent list of music for its fifteenth Annual Festival, 
which takes place at St. George’s Hall on November 21, 
Dr. Charles Macpherson will be present, and will conduct his 
Te Deum in E flat and his anthem, 7%e Heavens declare. 


Mr. G. D. Cunningham will give a series of three recitals 
at St. Alban’s, Holborn, on November 6, 13, and 20, at 
6.30. The programmes are first-rate, and include works by 
Howells, Franck, Widor, Rheinberger, Bach, and Reubke. 

At the Harvest Festival services held at Sutton (Surrey) 
Congregational Church on September 24, Spohr’s God, Zhou 
art great was sung by an augmented choir. Mr. W. Hedley 
Staniland was at the organ. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge will play dil the A.R.C.O. and 
F.R.C.O. test-pieces set for the January examination at 
his Tuesday one o’clock recitals at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 
during November. 

On November 7, at 8 o’clock Parts 2 and 3 of Gounod’s 
Redemption will be sung at All Saints’ Church, Battersea 
Park. 
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ORGAN RECITALS 


Mr. J. Albert Sowerbutts, St. Lawrence Jewry—Fantasy- 
Prelude, Bristow Farrar ; Symphony No. © (first move- 


ment), Widor ; Canzonetta and Siciliano, Reger; Prelude | 


and Fugue in B major, Dupré. St. Stephen’s Walbrook 

—Prelude in E flat, Back ; Prelude on a Theme of Tallis, 
Darke; Prelude and Fugue in F minor, Dufré ; Finale 
(eighth Symphony), /Vdor. 

Mr. Patrick A. Black, Dumbarton Parish Church—Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, Sach; Pastorale, 
Overture in C minor, //oé/zns. 

Mr. G. A. Birch, Wincanton Parish Church—Prelude on 
‘Sleepers, wake!’ Sach; Overture, ‘Magic Flute’; 
Grand Cheeur in G minor, Aollins; 
* Prometheus,’ 

Mr. A, E. L. Burr, St. John’s, Bognor—Prelude on ‘ In dulci 
jubilo,’ Stanford; Pavane, Ayrd ; Fugue in E flat, Bach. 


Mr. A. Leech Wilkinson, All Saints’, Princes Park, 
Liverpool—Fantasia (Sonata No. 13), Aheindberger ; 


Psalm-Prelude No. 3, Howells; Prelude to ‘Gerontius.’ 

Dr. George P. Allen, St. Peter’s, Mansfiell — Overture 
Miniature from ‘Casse Noisette’ Suite; Arabesque in G, 
Debussy ; Toccata, a’ Evry. 

Mr. F. Kitchener, Bognor Parish Church—Grand Prelude 
and Fugue, Holbrooke ; Polonaise in A, Chofin ; ‘On the 
Mount of Olives,’ Av/chener ; ‘Ave Maria,’ Arcadelt- 
Lisct. 

Mr. Philip Dore, Bognor Parish Church—Passacaglia, 
Bach ; Allegro and Scherzo'(Symphony No. 2), Vierne ; 
Allegro (Symphony No. 1), AMaleingreau; Pastorale, 
Roger- Ducasse. 

Mr. M. B. Kidd, Kelso Parish Church—Scherzo in B flat, 
Wolstenholme ; Marche Héroique, Saint-Saéns ; Serenade, 


Ole Olssen, 
Mr. John Newton, Christchurch Priory—Prelude and 
Fugue in G, Bach ; *Skandinavisch,’ Rheinberger ; Allegro 


(Sonata No. 1), Borowski. 

Mr. Maurice Popplestone, All Saints’, Clevedon—Sonata 
No. 6, A/endelssohn ; Evening Song, Bairstow ; Finale in 
B flat, Wolstenholme ; * Finlandia.’ 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Mary-le-Bow—First Suite, Zyon ; 
Adagio (Sonata No. 3), Back; Canzona and 
Vobiscum,’ Aarg-E/ert ; ‘ Laus Deo,’ Grace. 

Mr. Sinclair Logan, National Institute for the Blind— 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Back ; Marche Héroique, 
Saint-Saéns ; Minuet Antique, Watling ; Prelude in C and 
Rondino, Wolstenholme. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, 
Allegro Maestoso (Sonata in G), Z/gar; Fugue, Xeudse ; 
*Skandinavisch,’ A’hetnberger ; Rhapsody No. 1, Howells ; 
Prelude and Fugue in A, Sach. 

Mr. Herbert Fllingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 
Overture in C, Adams; Sonata in D minor, /ohnm £. 
West ; * The Storm,’ Lemmens. 

Mr. E. E. Vinnicombe, St. Peter’s, Sudbury—Imperial 
March, £Z/ear ; Sonata No, 6, Mendelssohn ; Covenanters’ 
March, Hazing; Concerto in D minor, Handel. 

Mr. Ambrose P. Porter, St. Matthias’s, Richmond— 
Passacaglia and Fugue, Sach; Elegiac 
Treland ; * The Sea,’ Arnold Smith ; Toccata, Reger. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
Sonata in A flat, Xhetnderger ; Symphony No. 5, /idor. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Prelude 
and Fugue in D minor, A/ende/ssohn ; Allegro in F, Gade ; 
Sonata in E flat minor, Rhetnberger ; * Sposalizio,’ Liszt. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. L. W. T. Arkell, organist and choirmaster, Parish 
Church, Blechingley, Surrey, and 
Blechingley Choral Society. 

Mr. Edmund J. Doherty, organist, St. 
Michael, Commercial Road, E. 

Mr. F. J. Edwards, organist and choirmaster, St. Mary’s 
Parish Church, Enniscorthy. 

Mr. Allan Fortune, organist and choirmaster, Ingrow Parish 
Church. 

Mr. F. H. Haywood, organist and choirmaster, Calry Parish 
Church, Sligo. 


Mary and St. 


Franck ; | 


Overture, 


* Pax | 


Crouch End—| 


Romance, | 


conductor of the | 


| Mtr. Frederick W. Hicks, organist and choirmaster, 

St. Saviour’s St. Albans, Herts. 

| Mr. Claude P. Keeble, organist, St. Peter’s, Cricklewood. 

| Mr. J. E. W. Lord, organist and choirmaster, First 

| Presbyterian Church; organist and choirmaster, Temple 

| Beth Or; and Director of Organ Department at the 

| Women’s College of Alabama—all at Montgomery, 
Alabama, 

Mr. Albert Orton, organist and choirmaster, St. Anne’s, 
Soho. 

Master R. Alwyn Surplice, organist and choirmaster, 
Pangbourne Parish Church. 

Mr. Leonard L. Wilkin, organist and choirmaster, Stratford 
Central Hall, E. 








| Sbarps and flats 


| Audiences are beginning to find out how easy it is, under 
modern conditions, to write music that bustles along 
energetically so long as it is saying nothing in particular, 
but collapses like a pricked bladder as soon as it aims at 
saying something arresting; any school-boy can keep a 
| lighted stick twirling, but is apt to show himself a school- 
| boy when he begins to talk.—Zrnest Newman. 
* What do you think of ’s music? I asked. 
*T like it,’ he enthused. —/x/erview in American musica 
| journal, 
| *I don’t mind being stared at. 
| 7etrazzini. 








I am used to it by now. 


| Train your voice. Speak low. When you see you are 

losing your temper, if you drop your voice about a third you 
will fin’ you will regain control of yourself. Don’t mumble. 
| Pronounce the consonants, Finish your sentences... . . 
Don’t argue. Discuss. ... . Be courteous. Practice at 

jhome..... Be polite to your baby.— Dr. Frank Crane. 

| Dr. Frank Crane is a profound influence in modern life. 

Wilson, 


| —Sarah F. 
| Personally, I do not object to 7he Messtah, and can still 
enjoy much of its rugged boorishness, but most of A/ija/ 
has really become intolerable now.—£ric Blom. 

No one, of course, can play Chopin like Pachmann. 
doesn’t he know it !—Hannen Swaffer. 
| For an orgy let us turn to Wagner; for strength in the 
| soul and light in the mind we must turn away from him.— 
George Sampson, 

I belong to none of the so-called modern schools. 
write as the thoughts come to me.—Z¢hel Scarborough. 

Is the bass voice, after all, the characteristic voice of 
| Englishmen, and, if so, why don’t our composers write for 

it? Why do they idly look on while magnificent singers 

like those heard this morning [at Blackpool] are more often 
| than not compelled for want of something better to do to go 
| walking alone in the depths of the sea, or to groan out the 
notorious and alcoholic strains of ‘ Asleep in the Deep’ ? 
Neville Cardus. 

Let them give us a month’s notice of an evening concert 
in Queen’s Hall . . . with a programme devoted to Elgar’s 
|second Symphony, a manly interval for beer, and the 
| first Symphony—and I wager they will not have cause 
| to regret their choice. — Robert Lorens. 

What, I wonder, would happen if the ‘ manly interval for 
| beer > were omitted, or insufficiently manly ?—C. 7. A. 7 
| the Daily News. 

The cutting [on Alexander Gretchaninov] reached me at 
a moment when I was particularly busy at my pig farm.— 
M. Montagu-Nathan. 

A critic is alwayS missing something, unless be adopts the 
| peripatetic method, allowing an impartial quarter of an 
| hour to each event; in that case he runs the risk of missing 
| everything. —H. C. Colles. 
| Ido not know who invented musical festivals, And a 
good thing for him—the inventor. I would smite him with 
| a heavy curse.—Z. Dunton Green. 
| It is good to see these festivals in full swing again.— 

Eric Blom, 
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The Amateurs’ Page 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

An Orchestra is being formed for a choral concert to be 
given at the Town Hall, Hampstead, and the advertiser 
would be glad to receive names of violinists, viola players, 
cellists, and double-basses (ladies and gentlemen) who 
would be willing to assist.—J. W. CoLEMAN, 24, Hadley 
Gardens, Chiswick, W.4. 

Hammersmith Orchestral Society. —There are vacancies in 
this up-to-date Orchestra for three 2nd violins, two violas, 
one ’cello, oboe, 2nd horn, 2nd trumpet, and trombone. 
—The lion. SECRETARY, 20, Castelnau Gardens, Barnes, 
S. W. 13. 

Violinist (lady) wishes to meet other instrumentalists with 
view to forming string trio or quartet for mutual practice. 
—B., 64, Parkstone Avenue, Emerson Park, Hornchurch, 
Essex. 

Instrumentalist wishes to meet pianist (gentleman) for 
mutual practice.—L., 9, Westfield Road, Beckenham. 
Flautist wishes to join trio or quartet party or small 

orchestra. —L., 9, Westfield Road, Beckenham. 

Baritone would like to meet enthusiastic singers for study of 
Madrigals and Motets. Must be good sight-readers. 
Twickenham, Hounslow, St. Margarets, and Isleworth 
districts. —H. BrirCcHALL Hupson, 45, Kneller Road, 
Whitton, Twickenham. 

Vacancies for sopranos, altos, tenors, and basses interested 
in the study of Bach’s cantatas, &c. Good readers 
essential. Rehearsals, Thursday evenings. Near Aldgate 
Underground Station, within three minutes of Liverpool 
Street and Fenchurch Street.—E. A. S., 22, Shelley 
Avenue, Manor Park, Essex. 

‘Cellist and viola player required to complete trio and 
quartet. Times of practices to be arranged.—E. A. S., 
22, Shelley Avenue, Manor Park, Essex. 

Pianist would like to join vocalist or instrumentalist for 
practice, or would join amateur orchestra. Portsmouth 
district.—A. H., c/o Musical Times. 

Amateur instrumentalists required for the Wallasey 
Orchestral Society. Conductor, Mr. Fred Hanley (of the 
Hallé Orchestra). Rehearsals, Wednesday evenings at 
3.—Apply, Hon. Sec., Mr. G. F. RAWCLIFFE, 12, 
Westminster Road, Liscard, or to Mr. HANLEY, 
35, Mount Road, New Brighton. 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist and ’cellist for mutual 
practice. Good musicians. Coventry district.—W. H., 
clo Musical Times. 

Violinist, aged seventeen, would like to meet young 
pianist, good accompanist, one evening a week for mutual 
practice. Reading district—H. WALsH, c/o Musical 
Times. 

Percussion player (timpani, drums, &c.) would deputise or 
join orchestra which possesses instruments. North 
London district. —H. H. W., c/o A/usical Times. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet either vocalist or violinist for 
practice, or would join amateur orchestra. Within easy 
distance of Forest Gate.—F. V. D., c/o Musical Times. 

Violinist (lady), amateur, would like to join small dance 
orchestra, or join pianist to play at dances, concerts, or 
parties. Near Birmingham.—FaIRFAX, c/o Musical 
Times. . 


-Amateur instrumentalists and vocalists are cordially invited 


to join the St. Katherine Cree Orchestral and Choral 
Society. The former rehearses at 5.30 and the latter at 
6,39 on Thursdays in the Church Hall, India House, 
34, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3.—Apply, The Secretary. 

Dance and Jazz violinist with long experience, would like to 
hear from small amateur orchestra, or pianist interested in 
above,, requiring leader.—236, Malpas Road, S.E.4. 

Lady pianist would like to play for orchestra, or accompany 
for concert party. District not far from Romford 
preferred.—G. S, M. ROSEWELL, Squirrels Heath Avenue, 
Gidea Park. 











Pianist and violinist (ladies) wish to meet other instru- 
mentalists to practise quartets. Romford district. — W., 
c/o Musical Times, 

Contralto, trained (deep natural’ production), desires mutual 
practice. Duets, quartet, or similar.—I. HILL, 97, Honor 
Oak Park, S. E.23. 


The Kensal Rise Brotherhood Orchestra, of Kensal Rise 
Wesleyan Church, Wrentham Avenue, N.W.16, will 
welcome amateur instrumentalists, especially viola, ’cello, 
and wood-wind. Rehearsals on Thursday evenings in the 
Church Hall at 8.10.—A,. FENTIMAN, secretary, 42, 
Bathurst Gardens, N. W.10, 


Dorian Symphony Orchestra, Westminster, invites keen 
amateurs playing violin, viola, ’cello, oboe, or French . 
horn, to rehearse best music (classical and modern).— 
For particulars of membership, write, stating instrument, 
&c.—to SECRETARY, The Green, Twickenham, 


Violist and violoncellist wish to meet two violinists to 
complete string quartet. New Cross.—A. B., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Pianist would be glad to meet a violinist for mutual practice 
of classical pianoforte and violin works. Must be a good 
player, and keen. Can also form a trio.—Mr. N. 
NuTBROWN, 5, Talfourd Road, Peckham, S.E. 15. 


Letters to the Editor 


‘WANTED: COMPOSITIONS FOR WIND 
INSTRUMENTS’ 


S1r,—I was much interested in Mr. Algernon Ashton’s 
letter in this month’s issue of the A/ustcal 7imes, and 
thoroughly endorse all that has been said with regard to the 
scarcity of, and need for, original compositions for the 
wood-wind. But as one who for many years played and 
loved the bassoon, I cannot agree with Mr. Ashton in 
the unkind remarks he makes about it as a solo instrument. 
Anyone who heard the late Mr. E. F. James play must 
have been struck by the beautiful roundness of tone he 
evolved from his bassoon, and as a former pupil of his I 
must carry the challenge forward. 

It is all a case of the artist in the player, and the art in 
perfection of the instrument played upon, just the same as 
in the pianist and the pianoforte. Who does not know and 
appreciate all the differences !—Yours, Xc., 

30, Lithos Road, N.W.3. FRANCES SHORTIS. 

October 5, 1922. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. John Parr’s letter in your 
September issue, wherein he seeks the reason for the dearth 
of music for wind instruments. There are many of us who 
are aware of the considerable number of players on the 
flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, but publishers 
seem to show great reluctance to publish works for these 
instruments, especially if the composer is unknown. 

About a year ago I wrote a Suite for clarinet and piano- 
forte. I showed it to Mr. Charles Draper, who liked it 
very much, and gave me a letter recommending the Suite to 
Messrs. — I also obtained a letter of recommendation 
from my composition master, Dr. Vaughan Williams. 

After a performance at a Royal College of Music chamber 
concert, the work was submitted to the publishers, who 
asked to have it played tothem. A pupil of Mr. Draper, 
Mr. Frederick Thurston (to whom I am indebted for the 
Royal College performance), played the Suite to certain 
members of the publishing firm, and in due course I 
received a letter saying that they feared the heavy cost 
of publication would not be returned by the sales they might 
make of the work. This I fear is the experience of many 
young composers.—Yours, &c., HH, SrANLEY TAYLOR. 





135, Lavenham Road, S.W.13, 
October 10, 1922. 
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‘AN EARLY GREEK HYMN’ 

S1r,—When the October number of the Musical Times 
arrived I opened it casually on page 724 and read that very 
interesting letter from Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams on 
‘An Early Greek Hymn.’ I was surprised to learn that 
there is so much doubt and uncertainty among experts 
regarding Greek rhythms. 

It happens that I am endeavouring—in a series of 
* Studies for Children on the Appreciation of Music’—to 
explain the poetry of rhythm, and in my own studies on 
the subject I have alighted upon an alarming disagreement 
between Riemann’s and Grove’s Dictionaries of Music. 

I had written a chapter explaining that in the line: 

*Oh dear : what canthe : matter be :’ 


the first rhythm was a Spondee , | and the second and 


. . . — . . . 
third a Pyrrhichius ¢ ¢ g—information derived from 
Riemann. Before having my MSS. typed I wished to prove 


those points, so I consulted Cassell’s Encyclopedic Dictionary. 
There I discovered that Pyrrhic (Pyrrhichius) was od o—and 
a most fascinating story : Pyrrhic dance, ‘ Aspecies of dance 
said to have been invented by Pyrrhus to grace the funeral 
of his father, Achilles. It consisted chiefly in such an 
adroit and nimble turning of the body as represented an 
attempt to avoid the strokes of an enemy in battle, and the 
motions necessary to perform it were looked upon as a kind 
of training for actual warfare. This dance is supposed to 
be described by Homer as engraved on the shield of 
Achilles. It was danced by boys in armour, accompanied 
by the lute or lyre.’ 

Then I consulted Grove and found that Pyrrhic was 
duple JS (not ¢« » according to Riemann), and that the 
triple rhythm I wanted to describe was Tribrach ¢ ¢ ¢ 

Wil! some kind person unravel this confusion, and explain 
which authority is right? In my book I want to relate—if 
possible to every important rhythm—any such fascinating 
legend as the one quoted above, but I cannot find any 
others. Will one of your wise and learnéd readers kindly 
refer me to some book that would help me? If ?-time can 
have such a delightful legend, why not some of the others? 

SWISHING. 
(With apologies to William Allingham.) 

Ring-ting ! I wish I were a SPONDEE, 

A slow-going SPONDEE, slouching through the Spring ! 
The ANAPASTS above me, 
The AMPHIBRACHS to love me, 
The CRETICUS to creep across, 
The DacTYLt for our King. 
—Yours, &c., ERNES' 
Drove Cottage, Wallington, Surrey. 


3, 1922. 


October 3s 


AUSTIN. 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND 

Sir,—I am extremely sorry that my excellent friend, 
Mr. Guy M. Campbell, Principal of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, should have cause to feel aggrieved 
at the omission to mention his magnificent Schoo! in the 
report of the R.C.O. successes sent to you from the 
National Institute for the Blind, while at the same time 
(and quite inadvertently) another school was named in a 
further instance. 

It is quite true that by far the greater number of successful 
blind candidates at the R.C.O. are those of Royal Normal 
College students. Owing to the exigencies of space, the 
National Institute—when reporting R.C.O. successes— 
usually omits the names of the various Blind Schools or of 
private teachers who prepare the candidates. In this very 
instance, where another school was named, we have since 
found that the principal credit was due to Mr. F, W. 
Belchamber, who coached the candidate after he had left 
school. 

I hope Mr. Campbell will accept this frank explanation. 
The National Institute is concerned with all the interests of 
all civilian blind, and is only too anxious to place credit 
wherever it is due.—Yours, «e., EDWARD WATSON 

(Director of Music Publications). 

224-0-8, Great Portland Street, W.1. 

October 4, 1922. 


THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL 


Str,—At this excellent Festival Bach was, for some 
reason, only represented by his Motet, Wow shall the grace, 
In various critical notices of the performances a feeling is 
somehow suggested that this work did not sound particularly 
effective. But what surely must be the true reason for such 
disappointment has not, so far as I am aware, been pointed 
out. In the Bach-Gesellschaft edition of the composer's 
works this Motet is given with accompaniment to the 
voices, mostly of an independent character, for three 
trumpets, three oboes, timpani, and strings. Thus, together 
with the eight voices, it is possible in places to count 
anything up to fifteen parts, all moving apparently at their 
own sweet will. A much-used figure of quavers and semi- 
quavers constantly appears in the orchestra, quite apart from 
the movement of the voices. And at times the essential 
bass is found in the ‘continuo,’ not in the vocal score, 
The effect of the work given in its completeness would no 
doubt be most exhilarating. Gloucester gave us but a 
‘maimed rite,’ so far as I can see. —Yours, Xc., 

Cheltenham. GEORGE GARDNER. 

October 6, 1922, 


PURCELL FOR SMALL ORCHESTRAS 


S1r,—In the October issue of the A/ustcal 7imes mention 
is made of a West of England concert at which music 
arranged from Byrd, Purcell, &c., was performed by a 
small orchestra. To quote your notice : 

“The Purcell Suite suffered from the fact that the 
conductor had scored the movements himself—a task 
which he frankly admits was above him. He feels 
strongly that a great deal of Purcell should be available 
for small orchestra, and we agree.’ 

Perhaps it would be of interest to this conductor and 
others to know that a Suite for small orchestra, arranged 
from the virginal pieces of Giles Farnaby, Byrd, and other 
Old English masters, is available. 

This Suite, known as an LZiizabethan Suite, is arranged 
from the music of the ballet, 4 Masque at the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth, performed at the Oxford Musical Festival 
in May of this year, and was scored by myself from the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, It is now deposited in Messrs. 
Goodwin & Tabb’s Library of Manuscripts. —Yours, Xc., 

1, Homefield Road, S.W.19. GORDON JACOB, 

October 11, 1922. 





| MILTON’S ODE ON THE NATIVITY 

| Sir,—I am enclosing the first few bars of a setting of 
| Milton’s Ode on the Nativity, which I remember hearing 
| some time ago. I should be glad if anyone could furnish 
particulars of composer and publisher : 

Lo ED DMIs 
(jes Stee eee 


—Yours, Xc., H. HaApaMs. 


43, Ashtead Road, E.5. 
September 20, 1922. 


WARNING TO 
VOCALISTS, INSTRUMENTALISTS, Etc. 

S1r,—May I bring the following to the notice of 
your musical readers? Yesterday a young lady vocalist 
called on me asking for an audition. I told her that I had 
over five hundred good artists on my books, and there was 
no prospect of an engagement in the near future. She 
informed me that she received a letter to come to London 
for an audition. Her fare was eighteen shillings, she had to: 
pay twenty-one shillings entrance fee, and an extra five 
shillings for the audition. I think it is time this scandal was 
made public. There are many unemployed in our over- 
crowded profession, and artists should be careful before 
parting with any money to agencies or concert-directions of 
a kind which get their living by promising remunerative 
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engagements if entrance and audition fees are paid. Such 
cases are happening daily, and it should be known that no 
genuine concert or theatrical direction accepts fees for 
auditions. 

I trust you will publish this letter for the benefit of your 
readers. —Yours, Xc., A. E. MILGROM. 

317, Regent Street, W. I. 

October 17, 1922. 


‘A WORD ON THE ORGANIST’ 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. Eric Brough in your October 
number will doubtless be read with interest by that 
section of the organ world for whom his remarks are 
intended. We cannot, of course, get away from the fact 
that prestige in every profession, music perhaps most of all, 
is a matter of comparisons, but as one convinced that the 
English school of organ playing stands to-day pre-eminent, 
I would ask, Is it really necessary to suggest the comparison 
that Mr. Brough tacitly assumes when we have in our 
midst accomplished purists in organ playing of the type of 
Dr. Ley and Dr, Darke, or concert players equipped with 
unrivalled technique and a facility in recasting in terms of 
organ tone the many-voiced scores of the great masters, of 
the calibre, say, of an Ellingford of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, and others? English artists oc genus can 
indeed be worthily coupled with a Dupré on the one hand 
and a Bonnet on the other without fear of contradiction. — 

Chattisham, Ipswich. Yours, &c., 

October 12, 1922, A. H. STEVENs, 
‘THE RAFF CENTENARY’ 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s letter in praise of Raff’s 
Symphonies, as played by the L.C.C. Orchestra, recalls 
happy memories of pre-war days. But it would hardly be 
profitable to advocate that his Lenore should figure at the 
Promenade or other concerts : for at Queen’s Hall only the 
very highest class of music obtains a hearing. As one who 
has occasionally yawned on those premises, I sometimes 
long to hear a programme of thoroughly low-class music—a 
programme comprising some such items as the following : 

March ... “A Swedish Wedding’ ... 

Overture .. The Fair Melusina’ 


Ballet Music oni *Feramors'’ 
Symphony ... A Rustic Wedding ' 


«. Sédermann 
Mendelssohn 

. Rubinstein 
Goldmark 


Irish Rhapsody No. 1 -_ one sn Stanford 
Incidental Music * Merchant of Venice’ Sullivan 
Gipsy Suite... a ae ant -_ German 
Scenes from the South Nicodé 


3. Moorish Dance Song. 
6. In the Tavern. 
Meyerbver 


J. H. Hosss, 


2. Bolero. 
5. A Provengal Tale. 


* Schiller ’ 


1. Andalusienne. 
4. Serenade. 
March ... 
—Yours, Xc., 


11, Devonshire Road, S.W.38. 
October 12, 1922. 


THE ‘GENIAL’ SCRIABIN 

S1r,—The Bolshevik manifesto (if that be the right word) 
on proletarian and bourgeois music, which was reproduced 
in Zhe 7imes a few days ago, has given rise to a good deal 
of discussion. I have no wish to join in it, but only want 
to draw attention to one small point. Most of the writers 
on this subject have expressed surprise, as well they might, 
at the mention of ‘the genial Scriabin ’—a most inappropriate 
epithet. The real explanation of it is probably far simpler 
than any we have had. I imagine that the document 
reached us vid Germany, and someone was misled by the 
word ‘genial.’ In German it does mot mean cheerful, 
kindly, or humane, but only ‘ possessed of genius.’ Thus a 
German can talk of ‘genial’ inhumanity, meaning the 
unconscious cruelty sometimes exercised by genius. The 
word has come to have a slightly disrespectful tinge—as 
when Heine (1 think it was Heine) spoke of artists who try 
to show how ‘genial’ they are, by wearing impossible 
clothes and not washing.—Yours, c., A. K. 


The December concert of the Novello Choir at Bishopsgate 
Institute will take place on the 2Ist—not on the 19th, as 
previously announced. There are vacancies for all voices, 
especially altos and tenors. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


A new academical year opened with the Michaelmas 
term on Thursday, September 21, when in addition to a 
very large entry of ordinary pupils, there were nearly seventy 
entries for the Special Teachers’ Training Course. For this 
course the Academy provides classes of children to which 
the various professors give model lessons, the student-teachers 
afterwards taking the classes in hand and giving lessons 
under the supervision of the professors. The course is 
therefore of an eminently practical character, and is of the 
greatest value to those who desire to become efficient 
teachers and also to qualify for registration. 

On Wednesday afternoon, October 25, the Principal gave 
the first of a course of four lectures upon the ‘ History of 
Music,’ dealing with the early development of music. The 
lectures are given on Wednesday afternoons in the Duke’s 
Hall. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Pianoforte.—Leo Livens, A. R. A.M. 

ae Egerton Tidmarsh, A.R.A.M, 
Elocution.—Mrs. Matthay, F.R.A.M. 


AWARDS 

The Broughton Packer Bath Scholarship (Violoncello).— 
Awarded to Albert E. Killick (a native of London), Emlyn 
C. Samuel being commended. The adjudicators were 
Messrs. J. T. Lockyer and W. E. Whitehouse. 

The Sainton-Dolby Scholarship (Contralto).—Awarded 
to Violet S. Turnbull (a native of Cape Town, South 
Africa). The adjudicators were Mr. Marcus Thomson, Miss 
Mary T. Wilson, and Miss Pitt Soper (in the chair). 

The Thalberg Scholarship (Pianoforte).—Awarded to 
Kitty M. Roe (a native of Queenstown), Dorothy B. 
Folkard and Olga M. Thomas being very highly commended, 
and Lilian J. G. Furze commended. The adjudicators 
were Miss Isabel Gray, Miss Ivy Herbert, and Messrs. 
W. J. Kipps and Herbert Lake (chairman). 

The Campbell Clarke Scholarship (Soprano and Mezzo- 
soprano).—Awarded to Rose Alper (a native of Wynberg, 
South Africa), Doris G. Sheppard being highly commended, 
and Stella Brown and Doris Storey commended. The 
adjudicators were Miss Evelyn Langston and Mr. Frederick 
Keel. 

The Ada Lewis Scholarshi~s have been awarded as 
follows : 

Pianoforte.—Awarded to Francis G. Britton (a native of 
London), Reginald G. Oakley and Gladys E, Lovell being 
very highly commended, The adjudicators were Messrs. 
Edward Morton, Septimus Webbe, and Thomas B. Knott 
(chairman). 

Violin.—Awarded to L. Josephine Hurd (a native of 
London), Isidore Hoddes and Harry Sandler being com- 
mended. The adjudicators were Miss Elsie M. Nye and 
Messrs. James T. Lockyer and Frank Arnold (chairman). 

Contralto.—Awarded to Nora E. Greene (a native of 
London), Doris K. Gibbs being highly commended. The 
adjudicators were Miss Mary T. Wilson and Mr. Arthur 
Thompson. 

THE R.A.M. CENTENARY THEATRE 

At the Centenary celebrations of the Royal Academy of 
Music, which took place during July, it was announced that 
as a permanent memorial of this important landmark 
in the history of the R.A.M. it had been decided to 
build a Theatre adjoining the Academy in order that 
adequate opportunities might be available for the 
production of operas and plays by the students as part of 
their training. A suitable site has been secured, and the 
plans of a small theatre approved, the cost of building and 
equipment of which amounts to about £30,000, The 
appeal which was made by Lord Burnham in his speech at 
the banquet which brought the Centenary celebrations to a 
close has had a gratifying response, and about half the sum 
required has already been subscribed or promised. It is 
felt, however, that there must be hundreds—probably 
thousands—of past pupils of the Academy not only in the 
British Isles but scattered over the British Empire who, 
though out of immediate touch with the Academy, would 
wish to be associated with the building and equipment of 
this Theatre and who would be delighted to send some small 
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donation to the Building Fund. It is quite impossible for 
the Academy to communicate directly with such past pupils 
who have doubtless changed their place of abode several 
times since their student days. It is therefore suggested 
that all past pupils who have not received a copy of the 
Appeal sent out in July and who are willing to give a 
donation to the Centenary Theatre Fund, should send it as 
soon as possible to the secretary of the R.A.M., as it is 
intended to commence building operations in the near 
future, 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The Michaelmas term was inaugurated with an address 


by Dr. F. W. Bussell, late principal of Brasenose College, | 


Oxford. He dealt with the effect of music upon national 
characteristics, and appealed for the preservation of the 
musical traits and traditions of England. Music and morals 
were most closely interwoven, for music was the echo, the 
outcome, and the vocalisation of national sentiment. Hence 
if we valued our Anglo-Saxon character, and remembered 
the stifling effect of superinducing alien forms, we should 
oppose such ‘ dumping’ as was illustrated in the past by the 
action of the Church in the Middle Ages with regard to 
Gregorian tunes, and should refuse to submit to the French, 
Russian, Negroid, and American influences now at work in 
our midst. It should never be forgotten that in the back- 
ground of our insular race there existed beautiful masses of 
choral work, the madrigal and the medizval concerted piece, 
which should form part of the study of all our musicians 
who desired to make a name. 

The usual alternate weekly concerts and recitals - were 
given during the month. Amongst the latter were included 
a pianoforte and vocal recital by Messrs. Fred Gostelow 
and Dawson Freer, and another by Miss Maud Agnes Winter 
and Mr. John Savile. 

One of the College students, G. H. Skaer, who holds a 
University Scholarship, has just passed the first examination 
for the Durham degree in music. 

Successful distributions of certificates took place during 


the period under review at such important towns as 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Glasgow, Hanley. and Newcastle, all of 
which were attended by Sir Frederick Rridge, who 


in making a comparison of the virtues of the Sol-fa and Old 


Notation methods, urged in favour of the latter that it was 
the universal language of music. ‘An Englishman, a 
Russian, an Italian, and a Frenchman might meet together 
and without being able to speak a word of each others 
language, they could play a quartet from music.’ The 
distribution at the Greenock centre was attended by the 
secretary of the College, Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell. 


Music in the Provinces 


BIRMINGHAM AND DtstrRict.—At the first of a series of 
symphony concerts by the City of Birmingham Orchestra, 
given on Wednesday, October 4, at the Town Hall, Mr. 
Appleby Matthews conducted a stimulating, if unconven- 
tional, performance of César Franck’s Symphony. The 
programme included also four of Bantock’s Sappho songs, 
along with the Orchestral Prelude to the cycle. The 
composer conducted, and the vocalist was Miss Dorothy 
d'Orsay, who sang with admirable control and artistic 
insight. Hers is a beautiful contralto voice, finding a 
complement for the variety of its colouring in the intelligence 
of her interpretations. ——The Sunday evening concerts of 
the City Orchestra, now a regular feature of the winter 
musical season, have provided some interesting music. 
Mozart’s /upiter and Beethoven’s fifth Symphonies have 
been given, ard, among lesser-known works, Gustav Holst’s 
Marching Song for orchestra proved extremely enjoyable. 

-——Miss Marjorie Sotham has introduced the mid-day 
concert to Birmingham, and the venture promises to be 
successful. A vocal recital by Dr. Tom Goodey included 
songs by Wolf, Martin Shaw, and some charming folk-songs. 
Miss Sotham co-operated with Messrs. Frank Venton and 


J. C. Hock in the Tchaikovsky Trio at the opening concert, 
and at another with Mr. Arthur Catterall ina first Birmingham 
performance of Alfred Wall’s Sonata for violin and piano- 
forte. Mr. Wall shows a sound working knowledge of both 
instruments and a good structural sense, but on a first 
hearing the Sonata leaves one with an impression of 
dourness, its thematic material being hardly grateful.—— 
Of recitals there have been a goodly number for so early in 
the season. One by Miss Eveline Stevenson and Mr. 
Samuel Saul devoted to Old English music drew a 
large attendance. Miss Edna Iles, who gave a pianoforte 
recital on September 28, is as yet too immature on 
the interpretative side to do justice to works like Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue, or Scriabin’s F sharp minor 
Sonata, but her technical facility promises well. Ata 
recital by Miss Amy Carter, a singer with a rich-toned, 
well-produced mezzo-contralto voice, Miss Désirée Ames 
gave with Mr. Michael Mullinar the first Birmingham 
performance of Rutland Boughton’s Violin Sonata. The 
main charm of the work is in its note of joy and exultation. 
It has a programme drawn from Nietzsche, and its inspira- 
tion is strongly psychical——Miss Denne Parker is giving 
with Prof. Bantock a series of historical song recitals under 
the auspices of the University. They are intended to 
illustrate the development of song during the 19th century. 
Schubert, Loewe, and Wolf were represented in the opening 
programme on October 13.——A season of opera by the 
Allington Charsley Company provided some unfamiliar 
works, What was inaccurately described as a first per- 
formance in English of Hérold’s Zamfa was given, Verdi 
was represented by his Zrnani and 7he Masked Ball, and 
Rossini by Zhe Barber of Seville-——Choral singing has 
not yet got into its stride, but on November 15 the City of 
Birmingham Choir is to give the first public performance 
of Vaughan Williams’s new unaccompanied Mass. 
Pachmann has been here to play before the usual crowd, 
followed by Rosing, with Misses Myra Hess and Irene 
Scharrer. 

BisHOPSWORTH (Somerset).—A new Choral Society has 
| been formed, under the conductorship of Mr. Frank Owen. 











| Braprorp.—On behalf of St. Dunstan’s Home, a 
| special musical service was held on October 10 in 


| St. Luke’s Church, Bradford. Rheinberger’s rarely-heard 


| Suite for organ, violin, and ’cello was played by Mr. 
| Hartwell Robertshaw (organ), Mr. W. Holmes (violin), 
and Mr. H. Ambler (’cello).—-—The fifty-eighth season of 


| the Bradford Subscription Concerts opened on October 6 
| with a recital by Cortét and Thibaud in St. George’s Hall. 
There is also a recital by M. Pachmann to put on 
record.——For the week commencing October 9 the British 
| National Opera Company occupied the stage of the Bradford 
| Alhambra, where in the early months of this year it made so 
| auspicious a débiit. 

| BristoL.—For purposes of general convenience the 
headquarters of the Madrigal Society have been moved 
| from the celebrated old Montague Hotel to the Musical 
Club rooms in Pembroke Road. The rules have been 
revised, and it is intended to give recitals of sacred music of 
|the Tudor madrigal period in the Cathedral.——With 
special reference to the forthcoming series of concerts 
|arranged by Messrs. Duck, Son, & Pinker, Mr. Alec 
| Robertson lectured, on September 26, on ‘Sonata form,’ 
dealing mainly with the Elgar Violoncello Concerto, César 
| Franck’s Violin Sonata, and the Aveu/zer Sonata.——Roy 
| Lockwood, a youthful pianist, gave his first recital on 
September 28.——The inaugural mecting of the West of 
England Musical Education Society was held at the 
Victoria Rooms on September 30. Mr. Robert Percival, 
who presided, pointed out that the aims of the Society were 
to improve the present conditions of teaching in regard to 
music, standard of performance, and general musicianship, 
to prepare candidates and provide f-cilities for carrying out 
the conditions as laid down by the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, and to provide lectures and recitals on educational 
subjects and informal meetings for discussion of the various 
aspects of teaching. The Society consists of teachers and 
pérformers of music, amateur and professional musicians, 
and others interested in musical education. Lady 
Beecham’s Opera Company opened a week’s season at the 
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Empire on October 2, the first night being occupied by 
Adrian Beecham’s setting in opera form of 7he Merchant of 
Venice. Mr. Herbert Parsons gave a pianoforte recital 
on October II, playing d’Albert’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in D, a Alenuet Antique by Ravel, and 
a Prelude, Sarabande, and Toccata by Debussy, also works 
by Dorothy Howell, Albeniz, and John Ireland. 


BURNLEY.—The Halifax Glee and Madrigal Society, 
conducted by Mr. H. Shepley, sang at Burnley on 
October © unaccompanied music illustrative of three 
periods: From the 12th century to the 17th; the middle 
period to the end of the 18th century; and the modern 
period. Bach’s Motet, Sing ye to the Lord, and pieces by 
Elgar and Vaughan Williams were given. 


CaRDIFF.—Mr. Lionel Falkman’s Symphony Orchestra 
on October 8 played 4 Slavonic Rhapsody by Friedemann. 
——Mr. Garforth Mortimer opened an interesting series of 
orchestral concerts on the same date. On October 14 
Madame Clara Butt, Mr. Kennerley Rumford (who sang 
Ireland’s Vagabond and Raymond Loughborough’s Captain 
Danny), Miss Aileen d’Orme, Miss Adela Verne, and 
Melsa gave a concert in the Empire Theatre. At the 
Park Hall concert on October 15 Mr. Montague Phillips 
and Miss Clara Butterworth rendered some new songs by the 
former, and the orchestra played the Azensz overture anc 
Saint-Saéns’s Ze Rouet d’Omphale. At the Capitol, on 
October 15, Mr. Falkman’s orchestra played Zhe Spirit of 
Pageantry (Percy E. Fletcher) and Eric Coates’s Suite 
The Joy of Youth. 

CHATHAM.—The subscription concerts opened on 
September 27 with a pianoforte recital by M. Cortdt, 
which included César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and 
Fugue and Liszt’s twelfth Rhapsody and M/élodie Polonaise. 
M. Pachmann gave a Chopin recital on September 30, 
including several of the Etudes. This was the first of the 
* international celebrity’ series. 


CLECKHEATON.—Handel’s Samson was performed before 
a congregation of over two thousand in Providence Place 
Chapel on October 8. Mr. Norman Allin sang the bass 
solos, and Mr. Charles Archer conducted the augmented 
choir. The trumpeter was Mr. J. C. Dyson, Mr. Henry 
Wright was the organist, and other principals were Miss 
Nellie Judson, Miss Winnie Vipond, and Mr. Wilfrid 
Hudson. 


COLLINGHAM.—The village of Collingham, near Leeds, 
is probably unique in England for its music. Owing to the 
enterprise of certain of its residents, recitals by some of the 
foremost musicians of the day are given frequently in the 
Memorial Hall. Mr. Hamilton Harty has been a visitor ; 
but the most recent recitalist was de Greef, who, on 
September 28, joined Mr. Lloyd Hartley in a transcrip- 
tion for two ’ pianofortes of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in 
G minor. On the same occasion the former played 
Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses, Chopin’s Scherzo in 
B flat minor, the A/oon/ight Sonata, and a piece by Grétry. 


EDINBURGH.—The Powell Subscription concerts were 
resumed on October 7, the artists being Madame Tetrazzini, 
Mr. Lauri Kennedy, Mr. John Amadio, Signor Bazziore, 
Mr. Bratza, and Mr. Ivor Newton. On October 9, the 
lecture session of the Reid Chair of Music opened with a 
lecture by Prof. Tovey on ‘Some Postulates of Musical 
Culture.’ ——Chaliapin paid his first visit to Edinburgh 
on October 14, with M. Max Rabinovitch, and sang a long 
programme, chiefly of Russian songs.——On October 106, 
Miss Beatrice Parkes, ‘soprano vocalist, gave a recital of 
songs by Schubert, Schumann, Hugo Wolf, Brahms, 
Vaughan Williams, Cyril Rootham, Elgar, Butterworth, 
and Arthur Somervell. 


EXETER.—The military band of the Coldstream Guards 
gave two concerts on September 20, conducted by Lieut. 
R. G. Evans, and included in the programmes were the 
Finale from Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 and Svendsen’s 
Carnival in Paris. On September 27 the London String 
Quartet played Debussy’s Quartet, Frank Bridge’s London- 
derry Air, Percy Grainger’s Molly on the Shore, and a 
fairy suite, Zhe Pixey Ring, by H. Waldo Warner. 
Exeter and District Organists’ Association meeting, 





























on October 7, reported a membership of fifty-four, a 
considerable increase. Dr. Ernest Bullock was re-elected 
president, and Mr. H. Gilberthorpe hon. secretary.——At 
the first meeting, on October 18, of the session of Exeter 
Chamber Music Club, of which Dr. Bullock is director of 
the music, MacDowell’s Ce/tie Sonata for pianoforte, 
Handel’s Sonata for flute and pianoforte, No. 5, in F, and 
Trios for three female voices by Vaughan Williams (Sound 
Sleep) and Elgar ( 7he Snow) were ainong the items performed. 


HARROGATE.—Mr. Howard Carr, the municipal director 
of music, gave on October 3 the first of three lectures on 
‘Music in the Home.’——On October 10 the opening 
concert of the winter session of the Three Arts Club took 
place, when a programme devoted to local composers was 
presented. The last of the series of twenty-four Thursday 
Symphony Concerts at the Royal Hall took place under 
Mr. Howard Carr’s conductorship on October 12, with a 
programme that included Saint-Saéns’s Africa (Miss Ethel 
Davey being the pianist), Haydn’s eighth Symphony, in 
E flat, and Mozart’s thirty-eighth, in D. 





HUDDERSFIELD.—At its concert on September 30, 
the Huddersfield Phiiharmonic Society presented orchestral 
music including the Scherzo and finale of Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony, also the Ruy Alas and Don 
Giovanni Overtures, besides lighter items by Moszkowski 
and Délibes Mr. Wilfred Miller, one of the orchestra, 
played a Dream piece by Delafosse, as clarinet solo. 


Leeps.—An account of the Leeds Musical Festival 
appears elsewhere in thisissue. On September 23, Haydn’s 
Creation was sung at Oxford Place Chapel, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Robert Pickard.——-The first of aseries 
of six special orchestral concerts was held in Belgrave 
Central Hall on October 7, when a section of the Leeds 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Bensley Ghent, played 
Beethoven’s Egmont and his Symphony No. 1; also 
an Old English Suite of Cowen.——During the week 
beginning October 9, Adrian Beecham’s musical setting of 
The Merchant of Venice was staged at Leeds Theatre Royal. 
——The Leeds Committee of the British National Opera 
Company was entertained on October 13 at a luncheon, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy T. Leigh. It was stated that the 
Leeds subscriptions to the B.N.O. now amount to about 
£1,000 as against between £3,000 and £4,000 from 
Bradford. Mr. Percy Pitt, artistic director of the Company, 
said he understood that they were visiting Leeds Grand 
Theatre for one week, commencing on February 206 next. 
——tThe winter season of the Leeds Saturday Orchestral 
Concerts opened on October 14, when Borodin’s second 
Symphony, in B minor, was performed for the first time at 
Leeds, Mr. Eugéne Goossens ccnducting. me ZS 3 
Hoggett, lecturer on Music to the University of Leeds, 
gave the first of a series of discourses dealing with ‘ The 
beginnings of Modern Music,’ on October 16, when his 
special subject was ‘ Beethoven and his later works.’ 





LIVERPOOL.—Mr. Frank Roscoe opened a course of 


lectures on September 19, in Rushworth Hall, on ‘ Musical 
Appreciation.’.——A_ recital was given by Mr. Arthur 
Shattuck, the American pianist, on October 4. On the 


same day the Crane Hall mid-week recitals were resumed, 
Mr. Joseph Greene playing two Sonatas by Dr. Arne, a 
Fantasy Ballade by Frederick Morrison, Norman Peterkin’ s 
The Centaurs, a Scherzo by Palmgren, a Fantasy in B flat 
minor by Swinstead, three Preludes by Scriabin, and 
Paderewski’s Cracovienne Fantastique. Mr. Dolmetsch 
and members of his family gave the first of their new series 
of chamber concerts on October 10. The programme 
included a Fantasy by William Lawes, a Chaconne in D for 
viole da gamba by Marais, a Trio by Rameau for harp- 
sichord, violin. and viola da gamba, and Bach’s E major 
Concerto for clavichord and strings. Under the auspices 
of the British Music Society on October 11, Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser, Miss Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser, and Miss Margaret 
Kennedy-Fraser gave a recital of Gaelic song. On 
October 12 Dr. A. W. Pollitt opened a series of lectures in the 
Arts Theatre of the University. Each lecture will deal with 
some of the music to be performed at Liverpool during the 
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following week.——The thirty-eighth session of the 
Liverpool Welsh National Society opened on October 14, 
with a lecture by Dr. D. Vaughan Thomas in answer to 
critics of Welsh music, who were unacquainted with the 
language and the laws governing Welsh poetry and 
literature. At the Mossel concert on October 14 Miss 
Irene Scharrer and Miss Myra Hess played Arensky’s 
Minuet and Scherzo for two pianofortes, and Vladimir 
Rosing sang Cyril Scott’s /xvocation to Love, Moussorgsky’s 
Death Serenade, and a Somerset folk-song, Lord Rendal. 





LLANDUDNO.—The Pier concert season closed on 
September 30 with a special farewell to Mr. Arthur W. 
Payne, the conductor of the orchestra, Madame Pauline 
Donalda and Mr. Edward Holland being the vocalists. 
——The Winter Garden series of concerts was inaugurated 
on October I. 


MARGATE.—A notable musical Festival was held here 
from Saturday, September 23, to the following Thursday. 


It was under the direction of the Municipality, and the 
orchestral music was played by the Municipal Orchestra, of 
which Mr. Bainbridge Robinson is the regular conductor. 
In the first programme appeared Coleridge-Taylor’s incidental 
music to Faust and movements from well-known Symphonies. 
The second brought Miss Myra Hessand Miss Irene Scharrer 
in music for two pianofortes, and Mr. Adam Carse’s Boulogne 


Suite. On Monday came a ‘ Ballad’ Concert—of a superior 
order. Tuesday’s music was composed, and conducted, by 
Mr. Edward German, and included the 7heme and Six 


Diversions, On the Thursday Dr. Vaughan Williams took 
charge of his London Symphony, and Mr. William Murdoch 
played César Franck’s Symphonic Variations, The Festival 
came to a climax with aconcert of Sir Edward Elgar’s works, 
the composer conducting. The programme comprised the 


second /Wand of Youth Suite, the Cockaigne Overture, a 
Pomp and Circumstance March, and, best of all, the 
Violin Concerto, played by Miss Margaret Fairless. The 


Festival was a great success, for which thanks are due 
largely to Mr. John E. Saxby, entertainments manager to 
the Corporation. A second Festival is confidently expected. 


NEWCASTLE.—A new choral society has been formed, to 
be known as the Oriana Choir, with Mr. Arthur Milner as 
conductor. Its object is the study of unaccompanied music, 
with special regard to madrigals, &c., of the Elizabethan 
and Tudor periods.——The thirty-eighth season of the 
Chamber Music Society opened on October 12, the Lenin 
String Quartet playing Ravel’s Quartet in F, and Mr. John 
Goss singing Campion’s / care not and Dr. Boyer’s Address 
to the God of War, with Mr. Edgar Bainton at the 
pianoforte. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Mr. W. F. Marshman’s orchestra gave 
a concert at the Poor Law Institution on October 8, when a 
well-varied programme was much enjoyed by the inmates. 
The Master (Mr. Samuel Twisleton) is a keen violinist, and 
for the past ten years has arranged for occasional concerts of 
this kind. 


OsseTT.—To celebrate its coming of age the Ossett 
Orchestral Society gave a special concert on October I1, 
when its new conductor, Mr. Alfred Hemingway, first took 
up the baton. The programme included the Overtures to 
the Wagic Flute and Raymond, and Elgar’s Crown of /ndia. 


PLYMOUTH.—Members of the south-western district of 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians at their thirty-seventh 
annual general meeting, held under the chairmanship of 
Mr. David Parkes on September 23, were addressed by 
Mr. Hugo Chadfield on the reconstruction of the Society. 
He said that its chief aim was to provide an organization 
which should represent and protect the interests of pro- 
fessional musicians. The president, Dr. Mann, also spoke 
to the same effect, and, the secretary, Mr. Hedley Lamerton, 
reported the resignations of several members. Under 
the auspices of the Plymouth branch of the British Music 
Society, a choir consisting of approximately sixty of each of 
the four local choral societies and instrumentalists from 
three local bodies, the whole amounting to three 
hundred performers, gave Eaton Faning’s choral ballad, 
The Miller’s Wooing, Balfour Gardiner’s Cargoes, the 
Epilogue from 7he Golden Legend, ‘ The Challenge of Thor’ 
(Aing Olaf), and the March from Zannhduser. The 











orchestra played a miniature Suite of Eric Coates and the 
William Tell Overture. Mr. David Parkes, Dr. Harold 
Lake, Mr. Walter Weekes, Mr. Douglas Durston, and 
Mr. Percy Butchers were the conductors. Miss Olga Haley 
sang Landon Ronald’s settings of three Song Offerings from 
Rabinadrath Tagore. 


PORTSMOUTH.—At the Storry concert, on September 18, 
the Symphony Orchestra produced a new Lament by the 
conductor, Mr. Charles H. Peters. The vocalists were 
Madame Salteni Mochi and Signor Ugo Fiorentino. —— 
On September 24 Miss Marie Hall played an Old 
Chinese Folk-Song arranged for violin by Eugéne 
Goossens, and Mr. Norman Allin sang Loewe’s Edward. 
——On September the Royal Carl Rosa Opera 
Company opened a fortnight’s season at the Hippodrome. 
The Town Saturday Concerts opened on September 30, 
when the R.M.A. Band, conducted by Lieut. R. P. 
O’Donnel], with Miss Eda Kerse as _ soloist, played 
Max Bruch’s Scotch Fantasia and Elgar’s Wand of Youth. 
——Contributing to the Municipal Concerts on October 7, 
Portsmouth Male Choir sang Elgar’s Feasting / watch and a 
Sailors’ Chorus by Perry. 

St. HkeLens.—The Glee Club, conducted by Dr. B. S. 
Siddall, gave an enterprising concert on October 11, The 
scheme illustrated British music from Sumer zs zcumen in to 
Arnold Bax, with a programme that few male-voice choirs 
could attempt. The instrumental music of the evening was 
of appropriate quality, including as it did Elgar’s Violin 
Sonata, played by Mr. Fred Brown and Mr. Arthur Dicks. 
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SWANAGE.—A concert of more than average merit was 
given at the Casino on October 2, in connection with the 
Isle of Purbeck Golf Club. Miss Nora Read, Miss Amy 
Howell, Mr. Roland Jackson, and Mr. Bertram Jackson 
sang songs by Dunhill, German, Rachmaninov, Saint-Saéns, 
&e. Miss Janet Smith played violin solos, and Miss Lilian 
Edwards recited. 


YorK.—On October 7, Mr. Eugéne Goossens lectured 
before the York Centre of the British Music Society, taking 
as his subject ‘Contemporary Developments in Music.’ He 
paid a graceful tribute to Mr. William Baines, the young 
York composer, whom he described as evidently endowed 
with genius. Mr. Goossens added that he felt that very soon 
a new kind of musical expression would appear, though he 
did not know what form it would take.——Among works 
proposed for performance by the York Symphony Orchestra 
are Bach’s Concerto in D, for solo flute, violin, pianoforte, 
and strings, Parry’s Avglish Suite, the Elgar Serenade, 
Goossens’s By the Zarn, and selections from Giles Farnaby 
and Holst. 


Obituary 
We regret to record the following deaths : 


Joun F. Power, one of the oldest and most highly 
respected of Irish musicians, who died at Clonmel, Co. 
Tipperary, on September 21. Born in 1839, he showed an 
unusual aptitude for music at an early age, and was 
appointed organist of St. Peter and St. Paul’s Church, 
Clonmel, in 1865, holding the post with distinction for close 
on filty years. He was, also, for over forty years, professor 
of music at the famous Mount Melleray Seminary, 
Cap uin, Co. Waterford, conducted by the Cistercian 
monks, and was noted as a voice producer. Some of his 
songs, notably She /ived beside the Anner and Rare Clonmel, 
had a great vogue. 


A special memoir by Mr. Herbert Thompson of the late 
Str CHARLES SANTLEY (who died on September 22) appears 
on page 784. Below we give a summary of his career. 

Charles Santley was born at Liverpool on February 28, 
1834. Music entered into his early influences, for his 
father, a bookbinder, was an organist and his mother a 
singer. He made an early study of the violin, sang as an 
alto soloist, then as a tenor, and finally as a bass. At the 
age of twenty he went to Milan with £40 in his pocket. 
Here his singing-master, Gaetano Nava, became a friend 
and did everything in his power to encourage the young 
Englishman and to help him on his way. In 1857, Santley 
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made his first appearance in opera as the Doctor in JAMES JOHN WALKER, organ-builder, on September 19. 
la Traviata. After this he fell on difficult times, until | He was born on August 21, 1846, and began his career in 
Chorley, the Atheneum critic, urged him back to England. | the workshop of his father, Joseph William Walker. 
An interview with John Hullah led to an engagement to sing | (Walker the elder had been apprenticed to George Pike 
Adam in Zhe Creation. This was the beginning of a career | England, whose father was apprenticed to Richard Bridge, 
which led gradually upward. In March, 1858, he sang the | who in his turn was articled to John Harris, son of Renatus 
part of Elijah—afterwards his most famous réle—for the} Harris. There is thus a direct line from Renatus Harris to 
first time at a performance of the Sacred Harmonic Society. | the house of Walker. The present factory in Francis Street, 
For the next few years, however, he turned his attention to | Tottenham Court Road, was built in 1848, by Joseph William 
opera. He was Hoel in the first English version of | Walker, who moved thence in 1838 from Museum Street, 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. In the winter season of 1860-61 he} hard by. Here, ten years before, he had taken over the 
was with the Company at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under | business of George England.) Much of Mr. Walker’s success 
Charles Hallé. Next year he made a great success in| as an organ-builder was due to the fact that he worked his 
Italian opera at Covent Garden, under the management of | way from boyhood through every department of the craft. A 
Mr. Gye, but found that his success was unpopular with | man of many hobbies, especially those of a scientific bent, 
the Company. Again at Her Majesty’s, under the Mapleson | he gave much of his leisure to colour photography and to 
management, he appeared as Valentine at the first per- | various studies in matters concerning light and heat. He 
formance of Faust in England. For the next few years— | was a Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society and a 
until 1871—he ran a double career on the stage and the | Member of the Royal Institution. The result of his 
platform, always advancing by virtue of his great energy scientific leaning was shown in many successful experiments 
and versatility. After a visit to America, where he played | 
in the Carl Rosa Company and joined Madame Patey and | 
W. H. Cummings in a concert tour, he abandoned the | 
stage and entered into his real career as a concert singer. | 
It lasted thirty years and more, and its greatness is a living | 
memory. In 1907 he celebrated the jubilee of his public | 
career at the Albert Hall, and received the honour of | 
knighthood. His formal farewell occurred at Covent | 
Garden in May, 1911, when he played one of his earliest | 
parts—that of Tom Tugg in Dibdin’s Zhe JVaterman,. | 
During the war, at the age of eighty-one, he emerged to | 
sing at a Mansion House concert in aid of the Belgian | 
refugees. In 1889 he married Miss Gertrude Kemble, a 
niece of Mrs. Kemble. 





EpWIN STEPHENSON, on September 20. Since 1914 he | 
had been organist and choirmaster of St. Margaret’s, | 
Westminster, where his organ recitals had been a notable | 
feature. He was no less successful as a choir-trainer, At | 
the early age of fourteen he was appointed organist and | 
choirmaster of Cartmel Priory, afterwards going to| 
Sunningdale, St. Michael’s, Brighton, the Parish Church, | 
Brighton, and Birmingham Cathedral. From Birminghan | 
he went to Westminster. Mr. Stephenson did good service | 
in restoring to regular use a good deal of Old English church 
music of the Byrd school. His latest project of the kind | 
was to do honour to Robert Whyte (who was buried in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster), by publishing, by the aid of 
the St. Margaret’s congregation, Whyte’s Lamentations, 
which had been specially scored for the purpose at the 
Christ Church Library, Oxford. During the early days of the 
war he adapted to English words, and included in the JAMES JOHN WALKER 
St. Margaret's service lists, —— fine examples of Russian in regard to the details of organ-building. Of the quality of 
church music. He will be best remembered, however, as bis wack these is we need te anesk: the name of Walker 
an organist of outstanding ability. His Saturday afternoon od " i d vill sP tone i % h : ed 
recitals during the winter months drew keen organists from all - wn a ri Th a - ae a his lif 
parts of the London district. He confined his programmes to fe hie — er ge - ~ _ coor th 4 ' rs 
real organ music, and had a knack of discovering and making list of pon po eng at ot ban “> 
known excellent : works that were rarely heard elsewhere. which he was responsible : York Minster (1903) ; Rochester 
He once explained to the present writer that he eschewed Cathedral (1904); Bristol Cathedral (1907) Ay Shanghai 
transcriptions, not because he had any objection = them ; Cathedral, Hong. Kong Cathedral, pyateer Ae Episcopal 
fel = an a thom a ~— vo He Cathedral at Manila (1909) ; Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
elt, however, that the genuine repertory of the organ | Trinidad (1913); Protestant Cathedral at Trinidad (1914) ; 
received a good deal less than fair play, and, having a fine Sandringham Parish Church (1880, and a new instrument 
instrument and a steady public for his recitals, he considered in 1909): St. Margaret’s, Westminster (1897) ; Church of 
it to be his duty to do propaganla work on behalf of pure |‘). Sacred Heart, Wimbledon (1912); Holy Trinity 
organ music of all periods. His technical mastery enabled | eens Street (1891) ; thee com te eal College a 
him to make light work of the most forbidding difficulties, | Musi a: = he ith in fs aod Memon School Chapel 
and his audiences at Westminster were enabled to hear such | ineash ee Y» : 7 P 
rarely-played works as the Sonatas and larger Chorale | sities 
Fantasias of Reger, the later Symphonies of Widor, &c. The tres mca 
less familiar works of Bach also appeared in his programmes, | The Cecilia (Ladies’) Trio Choir will resume work for the 
and he delighted in such schemes as a series of programmes | season after Christmas, to prepare for concert appearances 
in which the JZittle Organ Book and the Catechism | in the spring of 1923. This body, which is honoured with 
Preludes were played as nearly as possible on the occasions | the patronage of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, meets for 
of the Church’s year with which they were connected. He| practice every Wednesday morning at the residence of the 
was a man of singular modesty and personal charm, and his| conductor, Mr. Herman Klein, 40, Avenue Road, N.W.8, 
death at a comparatively early age is a great loss to church| to whom inquiries regarding membership (audition free) 
music. | should be addressed. 





Photo by Emeny| {Walton & Felixstowe 
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MUSIC IN IRELAND 


Mr. F. H. Sawyer was presented with a silver writing 
set and other gifts by colleagues and former pupils of the 
Methodist College, Belfast, on leaving that city to take up 
a position at Greenock. He had been organist of Elmwood 
Church, Belfast, since 1904. 

The ‘ Mater’ Carnival at Dublin, during the last week of 
September, was enlivened with some good selections of 
music—all of a popular class. 

Prof. John McNeill has been appointed Minister of 
Education under the Irish Free State, and there is talk of a 
Minister of Fine Arts and Music. 


A new theatre is shortly to be opened in the Rotunda | 


Buildings, Dublin, to be called ‘The Everyman Theatre,’ 


yet the glaring need of a concert hall for the Irish metropolis 
is still unsupplied. 

The Ulster Hall (Belfast) organ recitals opened 
October 7, when Capt. C. J. Brennan, the City Organist, 
gave a varied selection, the vocalists being Madame Ella 
Johnston and Mr. R. M. Kent, with Mr. George Smith at 
the pianoforte. 

The Teach Ultain chamber music concerts (third season) 
were inaugurated on October 13, Miss Thompson being 
leader. The chief item was Brahms’s Quartet in A (Op. 26). 

Belfast music-lovers are on the gu? vivefor the appearance 
of Madame Tetrazzini, who is billed to appear at the 
“ celebrity’ concert in Ulster Hall on October 17. 

In connection with the British Music Society an Irish 
Area Council has been formed at Belfast, with Mrs. Crofts 
as hon. secretary. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


AMSTERDAM 

Only a week intervened between the summer season— 
which came to an effective close at Scheveningen with 
Beethoven’s Ninth—and the commencement of the winter 
season. Mengelberg appeared at the first subscription 
concert, after an absence of unwonted duration. Besides 
older pieces, such as Mahler’s first Symphony, he gave us a 
first hearing of Henri Rabaud’s Eclogue, a work that breathes 
the most tender emotions. The next concert was made 
conspicuous by Bronislaw Hubermann appearing as soloist 
for the first time at one of the subscription concerts, which 
with our audience always counts as a kind of hall-mark. 
He played the Concerto of Brahms superbly. Small wonder 
that the announcement of his solo recital a few days later 
caused the big hall to be filled almost to the very last seat. 
On this occasion Hubermann played two Concertos (Bach in 
A minor and Goetz in F), besides Beethoven’s Aventse? 
Sonata. 

The French Musical Festival was a great event. Its 
alleged objective was to give a survey of the present state 
of modern French music. The realisation of this plan was, 
however, hampered, inasmuch as the momentary conditions 
in our operatic life did not permit performances of French 
opera in the scheme. Works of César Franck were 
excluded this time, since an entire concert is being reserved 
to celebrate the Franck Centenary on December 7. 

The scheme of the first concert on September 27 included 
the Prelude to Ze Déluge by Saint-Saéns, d’Indy’s 
Symphonie sur un chant montagnard, Pierné’s Paysages 
Franciscains, and Dukas’s L’ Apprenti sorcter, and works of 
Debussy, viz., Fantaisie for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Prélude a LP Aprées-midi dun Faune, and /beria, No less 
interesting was the second concert, which took place on the 
following night. We heard Roger-Ducasse’s charming 
Suite Francaise, a repetition of Rabaud’s Zc/logue, one of 
Roussel’s new compesitions called Pour un fete de printemps, 
which left rather a gloomy impression on the listener, as it 
certainly did not live up to its cheerful-sounding title. This 
was followed by Florent Schmitt’s fragments from the 
Suite Antoine et Cléopatre, which drew little response from 
the audience. The concert finished with Gabriel Fauré’s 
beautiful Regutem for chorus, solo, and orchestra. Splendid 
work was done by our Toonkunst choir. 

After this came two chamber concerts. At the first, the 
Amsterdam String Quartet played Saint-Saéns (Op. 112) 


on | 


and a Quintet of Pierné. At the second the famous Poulet 
Quartet, than which a finer body of artists is hardly to be 
| imagined, played the String Quartets of Debussy and Ravel, 
| Between these two works we heard three songs by 
| Lili Boulanger, which gave ample evidence of the extra. 
| ordinary talent of this young French lady, who died in 1918 
}at the early age of twenty-five. These were sung by 
Madame Croiza, who added two of Ravel’s daintiest 
compositions, viz., Deux Epigrammes and Le Noél des Jouets, 
Ravel himself giving us a proof of his marvellously fine 
playing by interpreting the pianoforte parts. The finale of 
| the French Festival, an orchestral concert, presented Widor’s 
Overture and Prelude to Act 2 of his opera, Les Pécheurs di 
| Saint-Jean, songs by Henry Duparc and André Caplet, and 
the Suite, /ro/ée, by Darius Milhaud, who, despite the 
| often excruciating moments his music inflicted on the 
listeners, came in for a succes a’estime as soon as his presence 
among the audience was known, The climax of the 
evening was reached in the second part with three works oj 
Ravel (Za Valse, Schéhérazade, and the Rapsodie Espagnole). 
Of the numerous solo recitals I have to make special 
mention of Harold Bauer’s reappearance at Amsterdam on 
October 9, after many years’ absence. Once more he 
conquered his audience, not so much by his somewhat 
showy playing of Bach’s /artita in B minor, but by his 
magnificent readings of works by Brahms and Chopin, 
winding up with a performance of Moussorgsky’s 7ad/eaua 
@une Exposition that will not easily be forgotten. A recital 
of a young Hungarian violinist, Mlle. Ilona Fehér, was more 
of a curiosity than an artistic event. W. HARMANS. 


GERMANY 

Das Mustkalische Freiburg offers a guide to the manifold 
musical life of this southern University town. Prominent 
in a long list are the opening orchestral concert of the 
season, conducted by Dr. Josef Miil!er-Blattau (Mendelssohn’s 
Trumpet Overture in C and Strauss’s Horn Concerto) ; a 
chamber concert—the third—by the Collegium Musicum of 
the University (living composers of Baden—H. K. Schmid, 
| Franz Philipp, Herman Erpf); concerts of chamber music 
by Max Reger (two programmes), Paul Hindemith and 
| Lendvai, Josef Haas, Straesser, and Schonberg ; and the 
| Harms chamber concerts, organized by a music-loving 
bookseller. 
| Kornelius Kun prefers to conduct modern orchestral 
| works, while Fried devotes himself to the classics. Both 
| conductors are also in charge of the operatic performances, 
| chief of which during the last season was Wendland’s very 
| successful opera, Jeter Sukoff, to a text by his wife, Olga 
| Wohlbriick. Among the many choral concerts, mention 
| may be made of Handel’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, given by 
the Academic Musical Society, under Dr. Miiller-Blattau. 
BAYREUTH 
| The theatre on the hill outside Bayreuth has been closed 
| for eight years. Sufficient funds have already been subscribed 
|for the reopening of its world-famous performances, but 
| although rehearsals are in progress, with the co-operation 
| of first-class artists, an examination of the house and 
| its appliances has convinced the authorities that the 
| first public performances cannot take place before the 
summer of 1924. They will include Parszfal, Die Meister- 
singer, and Der Ring des Nibelungen. A limited number of 
patrons’ tickets may be had by applying before September I. 

Max Koch, professor at the University of Breslau, has 
| written a new Zzfe, in three volumes (Ernst Hofmann, 
| Berlin), which, though it does not supplant Glasenaff’s 
| standard work, presents Wagner in a new light, inasmuch 
| as it shows him the product of a development. Koch not 
| only makes use of all the published material that up to 1918 
| bears reference to Wagner’s life, but he lays stress on the 
| importance of Wagner’s theoretical writings, leaving the 
| discussion of the musical questions to the professional 
| musician. 


MUSICAL FOLK-LORE 

In I915 there appeared a book by Hugo Riemann, 
| Folkloristische Tonalitiétsstudien (Breitkopf & Hartel, 
| Leipsic), treating of the pentatonic and the tetrachordal 
| melodic element in the Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Scandinavian, 
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and Spanish national songs, and on the Gregorian chant. 
The author’s leading thought is the conviction that the 
melodic invention of a nation or a period is governed by 
certain melodic types whose discovery explains the idioms 
which at first sight appear so strange. Yet of greater 
importance is the historical development of the modern 
scales from the old forms of the anhemitonic-pentatonic 
or the diatonic-pentatonic scales, passing over into the 
tetrachordal old Greek modes and the Church tones of the 
Middle Ages. The book is to be looked upon as a 
continuation of the author’s Lehre von den Tonverstellungen 
(Musikbibliothek, Peters, 1914-15). 
HANS PFITZNER 

It is a healthy sign of the times that Hans Pfitzner’s 
romantic cantata, Vou Deutscher Seele (A. Fiirstner, Berlin), 
seizes the masses. The haste with which so many towns 
performed the work smacks almost of sensationalism, and 
reminds us of a performance of a new opera by Richard 
Strauss in pre-war time. This has nothing to do with the 
composer’s solitary personality, and, indeed, the cantata 
offers no occasion for party wars. A new book on Pfitzner, 
by Arthur Seidl (C. F. W. Siegel, Leipsic), has just come 
to hand, and is a welcome addition to the various ‘ Lives’ 
hitherto published. It is no biography and no prosaic 
essay, but a sketch dealing with the composer’s personality 
as man and artist, as musician and organizer, as composer, 
conductor, and author. 


THE FIRST ROMANTIC OPERA 

A strange fate befell E. Th. W. Hoffmann’s opera, 
Undine, when on July 29, 1817, after a most successful run 
of twenty-three nights, the theatre was burned down with 
the costly decorations and all the material necessary for its 
performance. The composer refused to have it staged 
at the opera-house, which seemed to him too large, a 
refusal for which he had to pay dearly, as, apart from an 
unsuccessful performance at Prague in 1821, the opera 
became lost to the world. Ninety years passed since the 
first performance of this unique work until Hans Pfitzner 
published a pianoforte score with text (C. F. Peters, Leipsic). 
This being the hundredth anniversary of Hoffmann’s death, 
many German stages performed Undine, the first romantic 
opera, with great success. It remains to be seen whether 
this success is to last. 

In addition to this event, Messrs. I. Engelhorn, of 
Stuttgart, have published a book of three hundred and twenty 
pages, containing Hoffmann’s literary works, z.e., all his 
musical novels and those portions of his musical criticisms 
which are still of value. He was one of the first who 
recognised the real greatness of Beethoven, and few musical 
critics have written more enthusiastically, and at the same 
time more correctly, than did Hoffmann in the essay, 
*Beethoven’s Instrumentalmusick.’ 

NEW WORKS 

The following works by Alfred Hartig, a pupil of Max 
Reger and Karl Straube, have been heard at Buchholz: 
Golgatha, a sacred cantata, the 23rd Psalm, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and a Passacaglia for organ. All these compositions, 
which are looked upon as a gain to sacred music, left a deep 
impression. 

A. Schultz-Stegmann’s second Symphony, in G minor 
(called a Spring Symphony), was produced for the first 
time at Halberstadt under the direction of the composer. 
Walter Niemann’s pianoforte compositions gain in popularity 
year by year at Berlin., Victor von Frankenberg played 
his third Sonata, Op. 83 (C. F. Kahnt, Leipsic). The 
Suite nach Hermann Hesse, Op. 71, and the Scherzo im 
strengen Stil, were played by Frida von Mikulicz for the first 
time, the Wassersfiele, Op. 69, by Georg Liebling, at 
Leipsic. 

A NEW GERMAN OPERA 


Some time ago the State theatre at Karlsruhe (Baden) 
produced, with considerable success, the first opera, 
Walpurgisnacht, of a young composer, Max Steidel, treating 
of the Wagnerian theory of salvation. It has a grandly 
romantic subject of psychological import, but the poet- 
composer Steidel walks under the shadow of Wagner. The 
—— is here and there very beautiful, often of a lyrical, then 


again of a grim, fantastic or a mocking character. The 
orchestral language is characteristic and never obtrusive. 
The composer is a teacher of modern languages at the 
gymnasium at Karlsruhe. Fr. ERCKMANN. 


NEW YORK 

As usual, it is Fortune Gallo, the manager of the San 
Carlo Company, who is first heard after the outdoor summer 
concerts end. During the last few years Mr. Gallo has 
taken larger and larger houses until his ambition has led 
him this year to take the Century Theatre for his annual 
four weeks’ season at New York. His theory is that there 
are many people in this great city who would like to hear 
opera but who cannot afford Metropolitan prices, and who 
would be glad to pay a half of them. His theory is 
right, for his audiences have grown larger and larger each 
year, until now they are filling the immense auditorium of 
the Century. Of course it is idle to pretend that the 
performances compare in any way with those of the Metro- ° 
politan, but many good voices are heard, and often the 
best of them eventually get to the Metropolitan, so several 
objects are attained. Perhaps the giving of pleasure to 
many listeners is the principal one, but the affording of a 
training for singers who prove their ability for more ambitious 
appearances is not less important. As the operas given are 
generally the old standard Italian répertoire (with an occa- 
sional attempt at Wagner), the work of the Gallo Company 
also acts as a training-school for listeners, helping them to 
familiarity with compositions, and to discrimination between 
the merits of the performers. 

This year Mr. Gallo has had a rival in the field of cheap 
opera. A new Company has been organized by Josiah Zuro, 
the director of the music in Mr. Reisenfeld’s moving picture 
houses. Mr. Zuro has been connected with various operatic 
enterprises as conductor, and in his new venture has been 
directing almost all of the productions himself. He 
engaged the Brooklyn Academy of Music (possibly with 
the idea of having a theatre several miles distant from that 
occupied by Mr. Gallo), and made his first season a short one 
of two weeks. This was not entirely for prudential motives, 
for he was thus able to command the best of talent for his 
orchestra, securing many men who will later play at the 
Metropolitan but who were for the moment idle. This 
gave Mr. Zuro a great advantage over Mr. Gallo, as the 
latter tours the country for a good part of the winter, and 
cannot afford orchestral players of so high a rank. Neither, 
it may be added, can he afford such conductors as Mr. Zuro. 
The répertoire in both Companies was about the same, and 
good and indifferent voices were heard on both stages. 
The appearance of Mr. Zuro in the operatic field as both 
manager and conductor bodes well for the future of cheap 
opera. 

Mischa Elman opened the concert season at Carnegie 
Hall after an absence from America for more than two 
years. When he last played, in May, 1920, it was 
announced that he would go abroad for rest, study, and 
composition. The compositions do not seem to have 
materialised, and it must be confessed that rest and study 
have not wrought any changes in Mr. Elman’s methods 
or mannerisms. He returns with the same virtues and 
faults that have always marked his career. His tone is 
large and generally pure, and his technique excellent, but 
his affectations and sentimentalisings are continually in 
evidence, and mar almost all his attempts at serious work. 

For real serious music played in a thoroughly artistic way 
we must not yet return to New York, but at this time 
of the year go to the ‘ Festivals’ in various parts of the 
country. Chief of these is Mrs. Coolidge’s annual Festival 
of chamber music held at her charming home in the 
Berkshire Hills. The opening programme was given by 
the Wendling String Quartet, of Stuttgart, Germany. The 
leader, Carl Wendling, was concert-master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Gericke. This first concert was 
devoted to Beethoven, Schumann, and Reger, the second 
to Brahms. The Sonata No. 2, in E flat, Op. 120, for 
pianoforte and viola, was superbly played by Mr. Ernest 
Hutcheson and Mr. Firestone (first viola player of the 
San Francisco Orchestra). A novelty at an afternoon 





concert was a Trio in C minor by Gabriel Pierné, who 
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is best remembered at New York 
Children’s Crusade. This was played by the New York 
Trio. The various chamber music societies that take part 
in this Festival come from far and near, the String Quartet 
of the Chamber Music Society of San Francisco appearing 
at the Berkshire Festival, and later (for the first time) at 
Eolian Hall, New York. The Coolidge prize for 1922 
was won by a Quartet in F sharp minor for strings, written 
by Leo Weiner. Another piece played for the first time any- 
where was a Suzte Rhapsody for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
and horn, written by Brescia and dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge 
herself. The munificent way in which Mrs. Coolidge 
entertains her guests, the quality of the music given in 
her charming home, so entrancingly set in mountain 
scenery, the camaraderie of the listeners—most of them 
professional musicians—all combine to make these Festivals 
as attractive as they are unique in the annals of art. 
M. H. FLINT. 
ROME 

A bathing fatality at S. Benedetto del Tronto has deprived 
Rome of one of its most promising young artists in the person 
of Giacinto Spada, second ‘first violin’ of the Augusteum 
Orchestra, and founder of the Roman Quartet, of which he 
was the leading figure. His untimely death at twenty-three 
years of age is deeply deplored by the public and the musical 
press in general. 

At the time of writing the carfe//oni of the Augusteum 
and Costanzi have not yet been published, but it is known 
that the forthcoming season will not lack interest. 
Vittorio Gai, young but well-known in his native Rome, is 
to be the director of the Costanzi, and Otto Kiempner is to 
come from Cologne to direct Siegfried, with which opera 
the season will be inaugurated. The second opera is to be 
Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West, and amongst the novelties 
for Rome will figure Franchetti’s Christopher Columbus in a 
new edition, Strauss’s Sa/ome, and Charpentier’s Lovise. 
The new operas promised include Michetti’s Grasia and 
Giorannetti’s /efronto. Considerable interest has been 
aroused by the announcement of a visit of Johnson Sullivan, 
a new Irish tenor, who will appear in 7he Huguenots, in 
which opera he recently made his débiit at the Scala of Milan. 

At the Augusteum a visit is promised from Stokovski, who 
is well known at New York, but visits Italy for the first 
time, and it is probable that Sibelius will also come to Rome 
this year. The season will be inaugurated at the end of 
November with Verdi’s Mass. 

The Accademia di Sta. Cecilia informs us that the Capet 
(Juartet, of Paris, will visit Rome during the season, and 
will interpret all the Quartets of Beethoven. 

Finally, December 10 being the centenary of the birth of 
César Franck, the Amici della Musica is organizing a special 
Franck commemoration for that date. 

Messrs. Ricordi have just published the results of a 
‘referendum’ instituted amongst their clients and readers of 
Musica d’ oggi as to which are the most popular works of 
Verdi and Puccini, from which it appears that Aida and 
La Bohéme are the best appreciated works of the two 
masters. There may not be any doubt about the popularity 
of Aida, but it is to be questioned whether the preference 
given to Za Sohéme is not more academic than practical. 
If we are to judge from the Italian répertoires, the choice 
would lie between Za Zosca and Madame Butterfly. 

The Prix de Rome has suffered a set-back this year, none 
of the competitors having succeeded in carrying off the first 
Grand Prix. The two seconds have been awarded to 
MM. Bosquet and Steck, and honourable mention has been 
gained by Mlle. Leleu, all three being pupils of Widor. 

A glory of past generations, scarcely known even by 
name to modern music-lovers, has just died at Turin at the 
advanced age of ninety-nine years. Virginia Boccabadati- 
Carignani had been a great star in her day, and had even 
gained the fame of equalling Patti in certain interpretations, 
Intimate with all the great musicians of her time, it was 
a favourite boast of hers that she had been for a short 
time pupil of Donizetti. After she retired from the stage 
she dedicated her energies to teaching singing in the Pesaro 
Lyceum, where she remained up to her old age, when she 
retired to the Turin widows’ retreat. 

LEONARD PEYTON. 


by his cantata Zhe 








TORONTO 

Unusual enthusiasm has been shown this year in the 
music at the Canadian National Exhibition. Radio. 
activity was responsible for wider publicity and more 
general interest, fully equipped cars giving open-air concerts 
from Canadian Broadcasting Stations. Band concerts were 
held in the outdoor stands afternoon and evening. The 
West India Regiment, Creatore’s, and the Anglo-Canadian 
concert bands were specially engaged. About twenty local 
bands were also heard. 

It is very gratifying to all interested in music that the 
Exhibition authorities are as keen to develop public interest 
in the arts as in the commercial side of our Canadian life. 
This year two features have made a great impression upon 
the visitor—a week of Grand Opera in the New Coliseum, 
which seats seven thousand six hundred, and a Pageant 
Choir of over eighteen hundred voices representing fifteen 
choral societies and a hundred and twenty-four church 
choirs of the city, and conducted by Mr. H. A. Fricker 
(through the courtesy of the Mendelssohn Choir). 

The De Feo Grand Opera Company of New York 
presented Aida, Carmen, and Madame Butterfly with such 
evidence of experience and artistic conception, as to over- 
shadow the general run of opera which is meted out to us 
from the States. Maestro Ugo Barducci merited very warm 
appreciation for his conducting, and for the fact that his 
splendid control of the orchestra enabled the audience to 
hear every bar of solo work in a building which covers eight 
and a-half acres. Popular prices of one dollar, seventy-five 
cents, and fifty cents drew large crowds who cannet afford 
the usual prohibitive figure in the theatres. 

The large choir sang before the Grand Stand, which 
accommodates, roughly, twenty-five thousand people, on 
two evenings after the Pageant. Four rehearsals only were 
held, the numbers being chosen for their popularity and 
rhythmic melody. These were: Handel’s Largo, Scots 
wha ha’e, Men of Harlech, Home, Sweet Home, Rule, 
Britannia, Land of Hope and Glory, Soldiers’ Chorus from 
Faust, and O Canada. A double band of a hundred 
instrumentalists accompanied. 

The Canadian Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
has been responsible for a great deal of the enthusiasm and 
progress this year. ‘An Association of those interested in 
the general music advancement of Canada through the 
development of music in the home, church, and school,’ 
is receiving wide support in all its work, particularly from 
the business men of Toronto. A great deal is expected next 
year as a result of its activities. H. C. F. 


VIENNA 

Even at its opening the present season suggests that 
Vienna’s concert life is pursuing the development predicted 
in my last letter. The season threatens economic disaster. 
Public attendance for the majority of this season’s concerts 
has been small beyond precedent, and even the Staatsoper 
is now playing to poor houses save at a limited number 
of important performances. One of the few productions 
that obtained a well-filled house at the Staatsoper, even at 
exorbitant admission prices, was the farewell appearance, 
prior to her second New York season, of Marie Jeritza. 
Her success has been phenomenal, both here and at the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York. 

While the Staatsoper and Volksoper count upon the 
support of the rich element, the newly-opened ‘Opera 
House for the Middle Class’ seems destined to play a 
vastly important educational réle with the masses. 
The opening performance of Fide/io had been anticipated 
with great interest, and it is gratifying to state that such 
hopes were not disappointed. The singers, recruited chiefly 
from the Staatsoper, and the orchestra, under Leopold 
Reichwein, did highly satisfactory work; but the chief 
interest was the staging, by Dr. Georg Hartmann, of the 
Dresden Opera. The settings, based on the S¢e/bsihn 
principle, were simple, yet novel and impressive, and 
effectively enhanced by a skilful use of light and colour 
contrasts. The financial scheme of the new enterprise is 
promising: an annual subscription fee of 12,000 kronen 
entitles the subscriber to one operatic performance 4 
month and to two orchestral concerts a season at a con- 
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siderable reduction on the box office prices, which are in| entirely of Richard Strauss compositions, was less 


themselves very moderate. The temporary home of the 
new venture is the Sophiensaal, a hall formerly used for 
society balls and sporting events, and Richard Specht, the 
Vienna musicologist, is its artistic director. It is his plan 
to produce classic operas and modern standard works, each 
opera to have a solid month’s run. A branch enterprise of 
the new theatre will be organized for the purpose of pro- 
ducing, from time to time, radically modern and rarely-heard 
works such as the two ‘ monodramas’ by Arnold Schonberg, 
Erwartung and Die gliickliche Hand; also Franz Schreker’s 
pantomime, Zhe Airthday of the Infanta, and the three 
one-Act operas by Paul Hindemith. 


The critical situation of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 





happy. 

Richard Tauber and Alfred Jerger, two young singers 
from the Staatsoper, and both more than ordinarily successful, 
attempted to display their all-round musicianship as con- 
ductors. Indeed the time has arrived when a good voice 
alone no longer suffices to counterbalance lack of style and 
musicianship, and it is gratifying to find that at least some 
of our singers have realised the advanced requirements of 
the era. Yet such passing excursions into realms foreign to 
the professional singer smack of sensationalism, This is 
particularly true in the case of Tauber, whose gifts as an 
orchestral conductor are palpably insufficient. On the whole 
such experiments are probably a symptom of waning artistic 


which I mentioned in my last letter, has suddenly become | S!ncerity and morale. There are already too many composing 
acute through an announcement by the Tonkiinstlerverein | P!anists and conducting violinists to warrant the necessity for 
and Konzertverein, that these societies are no longer in a| *4ding new recruits to the ranks of such semi-dilettanti. 


position to support the organization financially. 
Philharmonic Orchestra being engaged at the Staatsoper 
nightly, and available for only a few matinée concerts, the 


disbanding of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra would mean | 2%¢estra 


the end of the Tonkiinstlerverein (Furtwangler) and 
Konzertverein (Lowe) series, besides the discontinuation of 








The | Alfredo Casella, whose four concerts displayed his astonish- 
| ingly manifold talents as a composer, pianist, and conductor, 


is of quite a different order. As a composer, Casella’s 
l line leads straight to Stravinsky, whose rhythmic 
and harmonic effects Casella uses with more skill than 
genuine inspiration in his /¥22¢ /nfan¢ili for pianoforte and 


such important educational institutions as the Sunday | ' the five pieces for orchestra entitled Pufaczett7, Casella’s 


afternoon popular concerts and the Workers’ concerts—in 
short, the end of practically all orchestral activity at Vienna. 
Happily, this danger was averted at the last hour by the 
orchestral players themselves, who, quickly organizing 
on a co-operative basis, subscribed a large fund in which 
every player is a shareholder. Each member will 
participate, according to the size of his share, in the proceeds 
resulting from the fees paid to the orchestra as a whole for 
its services. The success of this co-operative plan is 
assured by now, and the example set by the Symphony 
Orchestra has already been adopted by some minor organ- 
izations such as the Municipal Opera at Salzburg, with the 
result that the imminent closing down of that opera-house 
has been avoided. The importance of this co-operative 
movement in the musical field can hardly be over-rated, for 
it promises to tide over many a suffering musical scheme 
in Austria in these critical times. 


The poor financial results which have been the fate of 
most concerts at Vienna this season, would be a matter for 
little concern to the critic and music-lover were it not for 
the fact that such lack of public response will sooner or later 
inevitably put an end to all musical activity and to 
managerial enterprise. It would have seemed incredible a 
vear ago that the mere announcement of a Gustav Mahler 
Symphony—the one modern composer who is particularly 
dear to the hearts of the Vienna public—should have failed 
to cause a rush to the box-office. The fact that this year 
Oscar Fried, generally—and not quite rightfully—considered 
a Mahler expert, conducted the second and _ third 
Symphonies to remarkably cool and not over-numerous 
audiences, must be regarded as the writing onthe wall. Even 
Vienna’s favourite Mahler work, Das Lied von der Erde, 
drew a mere handful of people when directed by Paul von 
Klenau, the Danish composer-conductor (who has recently 
made Vienna his permanent home). Klenau has now taken 
charge of the Singverein choral concerts, in succession to 
Ferdinand Liwe, while Niels Grevillius, a young and gifted 
Swede, will direct a portion of the Tonkiinstlerverein’s 
orchestral concerts, replacing Wilhelm Furtwingler, who is 
curtailing his Vienna activities for the benefit of his foreign 
tours. Familiar, not to say hackneyed, pieces will form the 
nucleus of both his and Franz Schalk’s programmes. 

The number of resident Vienna conductors has this season 
been considerably enlarged. Apart from the advent of 
Paul von Klenau, alluded to above, Anton von Webern, 
the ultra-radicai composer and disciple of Arnold Schinberg 
—it is he whose String Quartet caused such an uproar 
at the recent Salzburg Chamber Music Festival—is another 
newcomer among our conductors. He has assumed the 
directorship of the Konzertverein’s Sunday afternoon 
popular orchestral concerts, and his débfit was surprisingly 
orthodox. The work of Clemens Krauss, a new and very 
young conductor, has quickly established him as a promising 
operatic Kapellmeister, and his symphonic débit confirmed 
this favourable impression. His programme, consisting 








conducting is distinguished by repose, and by its absence of 
all mannerism. His pianistic style is eminently suited to the 
works of the modern and ultra-modern school, but lends 
itself less readily to classic works by Beethoven and Scarlatti, 
which suffered, among other things, from an excessive use 
of the pedal. 


The sixtieth birthday of Emil Sauer, the revered pianist, 
was the occasion for a great festival concert in his honour, 
in which several of his well-known professional pupils were 
the participants. The programmes included his two 
Pianoforte Concertos—grateful and legitimate music of 
the innocent sort. On the eve of his birthday Sauer, in a 
recital of his own, played a number of familiar composi- 
tions from his programmes of the last ten or fifteen 
vears. The return of the ‘romantic’ pianist, Germaine 
Schnitzer, to her native city was a social almost more than a 
musical event. Her sister in art, young Erica Morini, has 
developed remarkably during her year’s absence, both 
mentally and technically. 


Important vocal concerts have been conspicuously scarce 
this season. We heard two song recitals by a young 
American soprano, Harriet van Emden, who showed a 
pleasing light voice better suited to operatic than to lieder 
work, Dimitri Smirnov, announced as ‘the second Caruso’ 
and said to be idolised in his native Russia, met with 
deserved failure ; his singing is ‘ operatic’ in the worst sense 
of the term, and his voice proved to be a small tenor with a 
persistent nasal ‘twang.’ Equal disillusionment was in 
store for the numerous admirers of Michael Bohnen, who 
will shortly leave for an operatic season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. This highly intelligent and strikingly 
original singing actor is out of his element at a concert. 


The Rosé and Mairecker-Buxbaum Quartets both feature 
Schubert chamber music in their programmes this year. 
Schubert, in fact, promises to be the vogue of the current 
season. This month the Tonkiinstlerverein and Konzert- 
verein will jointly arrange a great Schubert Festival Week in 
connection with the master’s hundred and twenty-fifth 
birthday, and in commemoration of the day when Schubert 
commenced work on his Ufinished Symphony (November 19, 
1822). The Festival programmes will comprise practically 
all Schubert’s orchestral, choral, chamber, and vocal 
music. Furtwangler and Klenau will direct the orchestral 
and choral concerts, while the Mairecker-Buxbaum (Quartet 
has been chosen for the chamber concerts. Simultaneously 
with the Festival, the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde will 
hold an exhibition of the countless and precious Schubert 
manuscripts and relics embodied in that Society’s celebrated 
museum, PAUL BECHERT. 





Eight lectures on ‘The Qualities of Great Music’ are 
being given by Dr. Arthur W. Pollitt at the University of 
Liverpool. The November dates are 9 and 13, and the 
hour 5.30. Admission is free. 
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Miscellaneous 


Mrs. Mary Layton’s choral concert on October 10 deserves 
more praise than there is space to give to it. Groups of 
mixed and female voices gave a long succession of choral 
interspersed with solos of various kinds. 
the works most worthy of mention were Mendelssohn’s 
motets Laudate Dominum and IVhy rage fiercely the 

eathen, Wolstenholme’s female-voice ballad 7he Voyage of 
Sir Humphrey Gilb Elgar’s Vy love dwelt in a Northern 
land, West’s Love and Summer, and two madrigals. 

At Queen’s Hall, on November 3, the Alexandra Male- 
Voice Choir of sixty voices will contribute to the Annual 
Bohemian Concert of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows’ 
Friendly Society. 


pleces, 


bert 
ert, 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimirTep. 


G.—** Ave Verum.” S.A. T.B. 
Latin Words, 3d. 


py azeaciouan, J. 


LAIR, HUGII.—‘*‘ Serenata” (‘*‘ Life and Love’’). 
String Parts (5), 2s. Wind Parts, 3s. 4d. 
H OLLINS, A.—‘‘ Sing, O Heavens.” Anthem for 
Christmas. (No. 057, Zhe M/ustcal Times.) 2d. 
ASSON, ROBERT.—‘‘ Sing me a song.” For 


MI" 
Card. 6d. 
J) ENNINGTON - BICKF‘ RD, Rev. W. 
datory Litany. ‘“‘ Jesu! Mercy!” Id. ; 

per 50 net. 


Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 


‘TER, C 


For Trans sposing music int 


J.—Music Instructional Chart, No. 1. 
higher or lower keys. 


—Commen- 
or 2s. 6d, 





— Hymn for All Saints. No. 2, ‘‘ Blessed Ones.” Id. ; 


or 2s. Od. per 50 net. 

ge og MUSIC REVIEW, No. 365, 
the following music in both notations. —‘‘ Hark ! 

echoing air.” Unison Song from “‘ The Fairy 

By PuRCELL. 2d. 

i iio SOL-FA SERIES: 


“A Madrigal of Spring.” 


No. 2394. Two Part- 
Song. Percy E. FLETCHER 2d. 
No, 2396, ‘“* Lavender.” Two Part-Song. 
FE. T. SWEETING 3d. 


Among | 


DURING THE LAST MONTH~(continued). 
PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ANDLYN, T. F. H.—‘* Light at evening time.” 
Soprano Solo, 60 cents (2s. 6d.). 
—— Three Carol Anthems. No. I, “‘ The Three Kings.” 
ICKINSON, C.—*‘ A Christmas Carol from Lapland.” 
Sh RRY, R. H.—A Bermuda Suite. Nine Pieces for the 
Planoforte. $2 (8s.). 





contains 
the | 


Queen.” 
|"MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UN 
music, 


| Mr. 
| Enclose addressed envelope for returned MSS. not accepted. 


MEE PATTISON’S POPULAR CANTATA 


THE ANCIENT MARINER 
31st 1,000, 
Vocal Score, 2s. 6a. Choruses only, Is. 3d. 
Band Parts may be hired. 


: 


London : NOVELLO AnD > Company, Limited. 


~ MUSIC AND TEXT BOOKS — 


AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
A wide range of SECOND-HAND Copies of Standard Text-Books 
in good condition, also of Vocal and Pianoforte Music. 
Send to us also for New Music and Books; quick delivery guaranteed. 
Catalogue 122 (post free). Mention requirements. 
Books on approval. Books and Music Purchased. 


FOYLES, 





121-5, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 





TO MUSIC STUDENTS. “: 
DEGREES IN MUSIC. 
Oxford Preliminary Arts and Durham Matriculation. 
Also B.A. and B.Sc, 

EXPERT PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
s, &c. 


For Terms, Testimonial , address 








Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Honours Oxon. and London), 
14, Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 

3 SSAY.—A.R.C.O.—Eight model Essays on the 

~ two books set for Janu ary exam. Ja. Valuable hints on 
writing the Essays. Send 5s. to “ Essays,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
\ USIC COPIED and TRANSPOSED. Copy- 
4 ing, 9d. per twelve-stave sheet. Transposition extra 


Mr. J. Morris, 114, Alexandra Road, Hampstead, N.W.8. 


FoR DISPOSAL.—Fifteen Copies of Farmer’s 

Massin B flat. Board covers, good condition. 35s., or exchange 
for copies of another small work. Also several sets of short Anthems 
at 4d., or 5¢. doz. Stamp for list. G. H. Hopkinson, L.T.C.L., 
4, Newcastle Avenue, Beeston, Notts. 


For SALE.—ORGAN (Karn 
Suit church, cinema, or chamber. 
Brook Gardens, Hammersmith, W.6. 


T. ANDREW’S, Holborn.—BASS (not Baritone) 
» REQUIRED. (Cantoris-side), Communicant. Full Cathedral 
Services. Salary £20 per aanum, extra fees for additional a s 
Apply, enclosing copies of two testimonials, to Mr. F. G. Mitford 
Ogbourne, Organist and a? of the Choir, 42, Bernard Street, 
Russell Square, London, W.C 


RGANIST and CHOIRM ASTER required — for 

St. Michael's, Chester Square, S.W., to succeed Mr. Thomas 

Crawford, Mus.B., F.R.C.O., who is leaving shortly to fill a similar 

appointment at St. Paul's, Toronto, Canada. Four- manual electric 

organ. Paid choir. Letters marked “ Organist,’’ to Canon Mitchell, 
St. Michael's Vicarage, 205, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 


| ASS (or BARITONE) WANTED for Choir of 
St. Peter's, Bayswater. Salary, £20 per annum. Good reader 
Address, Leonard Butler, 28, St. 





, two-manual, pedal. 
Fourth Flat, 1, Stamford 








Church experience. Stephen's 


Avenue, Ealing, W.13 : 
*MALL TWO-MANUAL ORGAN, suitable for 
Mission Church or School Chapel, FOR SALE. Price £70 
Full specification from Messrs. James Harris & Son, Estate Agents, 
Winchester 
<ION 
FESTIVAL HYMNS. 

Will composers accustomed to writing hymn tunes for Sunday 
| School Anniversaries, &c., please send specimens of their unpublished 
with suitable words, stating terms for purchase, &c., to 
Ewin Pickstone, Sunny Bank, Radcliffe, Lancs., at once 
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